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ROM the first light fall of snow 
which comes with November, until 
1] the breaking of the swollen bud into 
#4| the full leaf in the month of months, 
ane the hearts of the many hundreds of 
those who love the smell of camp-smoke and 
who delight to hear the soft click of the camera’s 
shutter are calling —‘‘Come on, June!” And 
now June has come and gone, and has left be- 
hind filmy records of how a part of it was spent 
with camera and me. There are many joys in 
camping; but of them all, what is greater than 
the joy of recording the scenes, the work and the 
play of the camp by day and by night? No man 
should sleep under canvas who has not included 
in his camp-outfit a camera or kodak. It matters 
not if it is a Brownie or a high-grade Graflex — 
just so that it will record photographically events 
and scenes of a camping-vacation. 

Now when it comes to the best camera, or 
kodak if you like, to take to camp — there 
“ain’t none.” Every man is a crank on a cer- 
tain equipment, and in my case I obtained the 
best results with a 5 x 7 view-camera with an 
extra long bellows fitted with an anastigmat-lens. 
A camera of this type will withstand a great 
amount of rough handling and is inexpensive. 
I have carried such a camera many thousands 
of miles into the northern woods of Canada, 
down into the Everglades of Florida, across 
mountains, on my back, in baggage and freight- 
cars, in canoes and on the backs of pack-animals, 
and the most harm that has ever happened to it 
has been the breaking of a couple of ground- 
glasses. Since I have installed a sheet of ground- 
celluloid nothing untoward has happened. Such 
an outfit is heavy I will admit; but when a fel- 
low wants real photographic records of a trip — 
pictures that he can show his friends, and when 
telling about them live over his trip many times 
—then he should take a real view-camera, a 
reliable grade of plates, a ray-screen, pack them 
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all in a suit-case, with a folding-candle ruby lamp, 
and sally forth confident of returning with re- 
sults. If one wishes to lighten his burden, there 
is now to be had in the market a cut photographic 
film which will prove a blessing to those who still 
wish to see the image on the ground-glass. This 
possesses about all the qualities of a plate, has 
only about one-tenth the weight and takes up 
about one-tenth the space. It is non-halation and 
possesses a fair amount of color-sensitiveness. 
Such qualities are truly worth considering when 
making up a camp photographic outfit. A word 
about a tripod. What has been said about the 
weighty camera holds good with the tripod. Do 
not expect to get real results with a light, wiggly 
camera-support. I have a tripod which is made 
of ash with good heavy re-enforcements. Al- 
though large and cumbersome in some respects, 
it proves its worth when put into action. This 
tripod fits in the suit-case with the outfit. 

On the way to your proposed camp-site, you 
will probably see several views that you think 
worth while, so that you will wish to hold up 
the party, or stop the canoe, or, if in a machine, 
go into reverse, just to get — much to the dis- 
comfort of others —a picture. For this par- 
ticular purpose I carry a vest-pocket camera, 
and if I get a real picture, I enlarge it, tone it to 
a sepia and present it to the discomfited ones. 
After the camp-site has been selected, take a 
stroll and look around. It has been said that some 
of the best pictures have been obtained by 
famous artists when they looked backwards. 
Try it! If you want real atmosphere, soft dis- 
tant tones to your pictures, make your exposures 
early in thé morning or late in the afternoon, 
never during mid-day, when the light is strong 
and the shadows harsh. Black shadows and 
chalky whites do not tell stories — they are pho- 
tographic nightmares! In the evening, when the 
lights are soft and the winds low, steal out and 
make a few exposures. The vegetation is quiet, 
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you are not bothered with wind-blown branches 
or dancing twigs, the scale of tone-graduations 
will be well marked. Too, with a good ortho- 
chromatic non-halation plate you will be able to 
obtain color-value in your various shades and 
tones. By studying your composition, and ren- 
dering correct tones to your colors, you will ob- 
tain very pleasing photographs of out-of-doors 
which will tell stories of your camping-vacation. 

The question of exposures will be governed by 
the light, stop and subject, just as in other condi- 
tions surrounding exposures. Most photographers 
have worked with success under the direction of 
exposure-meters, others judge by the image on 
the ground-glass, still others guess at it and many 
times the finished print spells failure. You can- 
not guess at an exposure unless you have some 
mental recollection of previous successful expo- 
sures under like conditions. 

It has been noticed that certain kinds of foliage 
lend themselves to photographic possibilities bet- 
ter than others. This is why certain plates are 
superior to others. Take, for instance, the willow- 
trees. These trees, almost always, appear black 
in a finished print, due to the fact that they have 
so little blue in their green, and on the other 
hand a spruce or a juniper will take on a lighter 
shade, due to the great amount of blue in their 
respective greens. I have made photographs on 
single-coated plates without a screen and the 
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entire mass of foliage would be monochromatic. 
By repeating the exposure and using an ortho 
plate and ray-screen, a botanist would be able 
to pick out eighty-percent of the trees. This is 
one of the important points in out-of-door pho- 
tography, the recognition of the significance of 
the proper plates to use. This is what gives 
personality — the differentiation of tones. 

The subject of halation is very important 
when making out-of-door pictures. The land- 
scape-photographer has to guard against hala- 
tion which appears as strong light around the 
edges of trees and openings. This difficulty may 
be overcome easily by using a good non-halation 
plate, or by backing a plate with some opaque 
substance. On one occasion I could not obtain 
non-halation plates; but I purchased from a 
pharmacist a small amount of fuchsin — a red- 
coloring matter — moistened this with a small 
amount of soap-solution and alcohol, and with 
the mixture coated the backs of the plates. This 
overcame the halation. The preparation may be 
rubbed off with a bit of moistened cotton. 

Protection against humidity is an important 
factor when camping. Ninety percent of camps 
are located around rivers and lakes, where mois- 
ture runs rampant; and unless some precautions 
are taken, sensitive photographic material is 
sure to be ruined. It has been found that if roll- 
films are placed in tin-tubes, and the tops sealed 
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on with a piece of tire-tape, these tubes may be 
exposed to much moisture and_ semi-tropical 
humidity without deterioration. One of the 
largest film-manufacturers supplies these tubed 
films at request. As a protection for plates and 
sheet-film against humidity, most any tinsmith 
will make — for a small outlay — a tin-box of a 
size to hold three or four dozen plates. The box 
should have a 
tight-fitting lid, 
which may be 
sealed with ad- 
hesive-tape. 
Such a box, when 
properly made 
and sealed, may 
be dropped into 
the river without 
the least fear 
of wetting its 
contents. On 
one well-remem- 
bered occasion I 
dropped my pho- 
tographic outfit 
into the Potomac 
River. A hurried 
rescue was made 
of the camera, 
plate-holders, 
ete.; but it was 
some time before 
Irealized the fact 
that I had not 
recovered the 
tin-box contain- 
ing the plates. 
After some diffi- 
culty this was 
brought to the 
surface. Thanks 
to the tightness 
of this plate-con- 
tainer, it saved 
just four dozen 
plates. for 
the plateholders in camp, a rubber-coated carry- 
ing-bag, ample in size to carry six holders, will be 
found very useful, as it is both light- and water- 
proof. Such a bag may be made to have double 
sides, one for the non-exposed and the other for 
the exposed holders. The camera should be 
wrapped at all times in the focusing-cloth — 
when not in the carrying-case. The dampness 
during dewy nights will soften the cement and 
cause the bellows to break and leak. After a plate 
has been removed from its original package. and 
given a bath of warm atmosphere — such as usu- 
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ally exists around summer-camps along damp riv- 
er-banks, lakes or rivers, by the salty sea-side or 
the cold damp night-atmosphere of the mountains 
— this sensitive gelatin-emulsion, which has ab- 
sorbed moisture, is packed back into a paste- 
board-box with possibly the unprotected gelatin- 
surface face to face with another plate. Then it 
is transported several days and many miles in a 
hot trunk before 
reaching home, 
consequently, 
what happens? 
Any photogra- 
pher will give the 
answer — so use 
care in repack- 
ing your exposed 
plates. Remem- 
ber to return 
them — properly 
numbered for 
further identifi- 
cation — to their 
respective boxes, 
as originally 
packed, and do 
not forget to 
use the little bits 
of cardboard 
which gave pro- 
tection to the 
emulsion-sides. 
One of the 
most important, 
yet one of the 
most neglected, 
adjuncts of out- 
of-door photog- 
raphy is that of 
keeping records 
of exposures and 
the conditions 
during the expo- 
sure. These are 
vital when you 
reach home and 
start to develop. To enter a darkroom without 
some record of the exposure of the plate or film 
you are about to develop is to be avoided. There 
are numerous booklets on the market in which 
simple exposure-records may be kept, or even a 
cheap vest-pocket note-book may be purchased 
for a few cents in which ruled lines may be por- 
tioned off under proper entry-heads. Some of 
these are: number of plateholder, duration of ex- 
posure, condition of light, stop, plate, brief de- 
scription of subject, ete. Records such as these 
are helpful during development and interesting 
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to study with the finished print before you. They 
offer an opportunity to check up the results. 

It is rarely that one attempts to develop ex- 
posures in camp. The main reason is that one is 
out to enjoy a vacation and not that one is trying 
to avoid the many inconveniences which would 
be encountered if an attempt were made to finish 
a print under canvas. Of course, it can be done; 
nothing is considered impossible in this day! The 
developing-tank, the babbling brook in which to 
wash the film, the magnesium-ribbon to print by, 
tree-trunks on which to pin drying prints and 
many other shifts, which would leave nothing to 
anticipate on arriving home. The joy of the 
home-coming to me is to see the image developing 
under the rays of a ruby light in my own little 
darkroom down in the basement. The press- 
photographer who is always in a hurry will com- 
plete a picture under the most difficult condi- 
tions, but this is done simply to speed up results 
to feed the eager news-hungry public; but the 
amateur who loves the result, and who will travel 
many miles to get a picture, will not leave his 
creation to wash in a babbling brook, or to dry 
where gnats and woolly bugs run rife as they do 
in summer-camps. If you happen to suspect any 
part of your outfit, it is well sometimes to make a 
trial-exposure and develop it on the spot; but 
this is done only in an*emergency or to check 
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against future failures under similar conditions. 

The question of developers is an individual 
matter. For a while the fad was pyro and soda, 
then it shifted to pyro and glycin, then again 
everybody — with the exception of a few fogies 
— used some form of metol; the war came and 
any old thing would do. But what’s the use of 
discussing developers? Many photographers 
have their own favorite preparations; those who 
do not, let the fellow around the corner develop 
for them. Nevertheless, we all get results; and 
the results depend on one thing — remembering 
the exposure before beginning to develop. 

The illustrations that accompany this article 
are such that almost any camper should be able 
to obtain. They are graphic, and contain suffi- 
cient human interest to make them worth while 
to show to the folks at home. Aside from the 
fact that they are pictures made in the land of 
your camp, they are records of events made 
during the most interesting period of the year — 
vacation-time. I have pictures made of many 
camps in various lands and of many camp- 
companions now scattered to the four winds. 
Every now and then, when the quiet moments 
come — as they do to all of us —I bring forth 
my camp-album “‘of the good old times,” and 
five over in memory those happy, priceless days 
of camps, cameras and companions. 
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NE of the never-failing charms for 
kige i students of the pictorial is the un- 
expected “effect” occurring con- 

73 }, stantly on every hand as a result of 

: Em variations in quality and direction 

7 the light’w hich illuminates the scene. As indi- 

cated by the title, the type of effect under imme- 

diate consideration is the one caused by the main 
source of illumination being in front of the ob- 
server. Without wishing to convey the impres- 
sion that any given variety of lighting produces 
the most attractive results, I am certainly safe in 
saying that very many magnificent pictures — 
covering a wide range of subject-matter — have 
been produced by working against the light. 

Every one will naturally think of sunsets as 

bright and shining examples — this is n’t a pun 

— also window-studies indoors; but in addition 

to such obvious phases, thoughtful attention will 

reveal the influence, in many instances, where the 
source of illumination is made evident only by 
the formation of the shadows. 

One of the main advantages of working with 
the light in front of the lens is the simplification 
of detail and the broader tone-spotting usually 
obtained, this being 
very pronounced, 
even when the sun is 
high. Indeed, with 
the sun in such a po- 
sition it is almost im- 
possible to obtain a 
fair proportion of 
shadows in an open 
landscape unless the 
camera is turned to- 
ward the light. 

Since facing the 
light naturally has 
the effect of bringing 
the shadow-side of all 
vertical objects to- 
ward the spectator, 
this can frequently be 
taken advantage of 
to make more promi- 
nent certain fore- 
ground-material when 
the latter is shown 
against a stretch of 
evenly lighted  flat- 
landscape, or other 
open expanse, be- 
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yond. Under these conditions even a clump of tall 
grasses may play an important part, and examples 
are met with constantly wherein one or more 
tree-trunks stand boldly outlined against a sunlit 
meadow or bright sky. In open-landscape com- 
positions entire tree-groups are often represented 
in low tones with a glowing-sunset sky for a 
background, though the latter is by no means an 
essential adjunct, since any sky-effect possessing 
satisfactory modulation of tone serves the pur- 
pose. Some of the most powerful subjects of this 
character are built up by keeping the sky-line 
of foliage or hillside fairly low in the picture- 
space and giving over the remaining area to a 
striking massing of cumulous cloud-forms, which 
in nature sweep by so frequently and grandly on 
a windy day. In all such pictures, however, an 
effective line-arrangement of the silhouette-like 
masses is absolutely needful to a successful result. 

Some wonderfully fine effects are seen in the 
woods on sunny days, as one faces the light. 
Gnarled trees loom up in all their might, and the 
luminous quality of tender foliage is brought out 
to a marked degree — especially, if the atmos- 
phere is softened by haze or fog. The latter con- 
ditions are ideal for 
making photographic 
studies, since, by tak- 
ing reasonable care in 
the selection of sub- 
ject-matter, it is pos- 
sible to avoid a dis- 
tracting “spotty” 
quality and yet in- 
troduce an interest- 
ing variety of tonal 
gradation. 

The importance of 
cast shadows as a 
pictorial asset can 
hardly be over-esti- 
mated, and these are 
most prominent when 
the sun is rather low. 
Working against the 
sun during the early 
morning or late af- 
ternoon, and with a 
moderately clear fore- 
ground, one may ob- 
tain unique and beau- 
tiful pictures showing 
little else than the 
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shadow-patterns cast toward the observer. If 
you are not prepared to go so far, the shadows 
may at least be used to make an interesting fore- 
ground which will also lead the eye into the com- 
position. Snow-scenes in particular furnish ex- 
cellent material for such treatment. 

Front lighting is often well suited to figure- 
and animal-studies, producing what in studio- 
work is usually called ‘‘line-lighting”’— since the 
contours of objects are emphasized by a line of 
light on the side nearest the source of illumina- 
tion. The attractiveness of these effects depends 
largely cn the skill with which the transparent 
shadow-tones are preserved — which impart a 
luminous quality to the entire picture — together 
with the attractive shapes of the light-outlines. 
“In Quiet Pastures” indicates some, but by no 
means all, of the possibilities when animals are the 
subjects. In choosing a composition under these 
conditions, particular attention should be given to 
the background. As a general rule, it is difficult 
to obtain the desired quality if the subject 
comes directly against a clear sky, as the con- 
trast is apt to exaggerate the apparent strength 
of tone of nearby shadows, this being true espe- 
cially with reference to relative values of flesh- 
tones in shadow. A mass of thick foliage often 
provides a good dark background, or if one of 
lighter tone is desirable, a sloping hillside, dis- 
tant woods, a garden-wall, etc., offer interesting 
possibilities. The essential point is to obtain 
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enough differentiation between background and 
shadows of near parts so as to make the tone- 
spotting of the picture pleasing, and, at the same 
time, to avoid excessive contrast. 

To those familiar with marine-subjects, it is 
scarcely necessary to mention the interesting 
tonal contrasts brought out by pointing the 
camera toward the sun, and one may well risk 
having a fogged negative occasionally for the 
sake of catching the gem-like sparkle upon the 
waves, or a striking mass of dark rocks or ship- 
ping against the sky. A very beautiful sheen is in 
evidence, too, when sunshine falls upon a sheet 
of ice — whether a frozen harbor or merely a 
small pool in a landscape. Some of the best 
sunshine-effects on water are obtained when the 
sun is high enough to be out of range of the lens, 
and in such a case there is much less chance of 
fog or an undesirable amount of halation. When 
one wishes to show the sun, it is safer to wait 
until the full intensity of its rays is subdued by a 
light cloud or haze. As an example, the accom- 
panying picture, “The Lightship,” was taken 
late in the afternoon as the sun was sinking into 
a bank of mist, which diffused the light in a 
satisfactory manner. In a finished warm-toned 
print, the picture really suggests the glow of sun- 
shine far more than if the image of the sun were 
perfectly sharp. On the other hand, “‘ The Ferry- 
slip” illustrates an effect obtained near noon upon 
a bright August day, which would be considered 
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ordinarily about the most unsuitable time for 
pictorial work — but the only thing to do when 
one sees what is wanted is to take it and let rules 
go to smash if necessary. In this instance the 
composition has been simplified virtually to a 
flat poster-design for the purpose of strengthening 
the impression — accomplished by keeping the 
shadows of the negative thin, and printing more 
deeply than normally required. 

Indoors one may arrange many unusual and 
striking combinations of light and shadow — in- 
cluding even silhouettes — and not only figures 
but flowers and various still-life groups make ex- 
cellent material. Usually the light — particu- 
larly if the window happens to be on the sunny 
side — had better be diffused, otherwise the in- 
tensity of contrasts on a bright day may prove 
beyond control. If thin sash-curtains do not 
soften the light enough, one or more thicknesses 
of common white “‘cheese-cloth”’ will regulate 
the degree of diffusion, and the effect may be still 
further altered according to whether the entire 
window or only a portion is covered. The ulti- 
mate effect on the subject is varied greatly by 
making slight changes in the relative position of 
subject-matter to.the source of light. 

One method — mentioned in my article upon 
**Nature-Studies With a Camera,” in February 
Puoro-Era — is to use a high source of light, 
such as the upper portion of a good-sized window, 
place the background directly below and the 
subject a few feet in front. By moving the group 
backward or forward, the angle of illumination 
changes quickly, thus permitting full control over 
the placing and strength of the high-light ac- 
cents. If the top-lighting does not give the par- 
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ticular quality wanted, a side “line-lighting”’ is 
readily obtained by using a lower source of light 
and by placing background and subject just to 
one side of the window. Whichever method is 
followed it should be noted that very light-toned 
backgrounds are most desirable, since being 
wholly in shadow the background 
will in any case appear quite dark by 
contrast with the lighted parts of 
the subject. For small-sized groups 
of flowers or still-life arrangements, 
I generally use pale shades of mount- 
ing-paper, or ordinary cream “pulp- 
boards,” and under some conditions 
find that pure white will reproduce 
dark enough when studies of flowers 
with translucent petals are made 
under the conditions named. A more 
pronounced effect is obtained by ar- 
ranging the subject directly in front 
of a window, using the casing of the 
latter to frame in the composition, 
or showing only a part, according to 
the purpose in mind. This form of 
lighting produces a pleasing differen- 
tiation in the rendering of opaque 
against semi-transparent details, 
such as the play of light through 
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folds of thin drapery, or the contrast between 
delicate flower-petals and the more opaque stems 
and leaves. “Chinese Lilies” is an example of 
such treatment, the growing flowers being placed 
before a window covered with several layers of 
“cheese-cloth,” arranged loosely to suggest the 
natural folds of an ordinary curtain. 

On the technical side the main consideration 
is to avoid various forms of light-fog, and to so 
expose and develop the negatives that the scale 
of tones presented is brought within printable 
limits. As regards the first, the best safeguard 
is to employ a properly fitted lens-hood to keep 
off all light outside the rays included by the 
working view-angle. Various styles are avail- 
able, the simplest being a tube fitting snugly 
over the lens-mount, or a strip of flexible black 
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material which can be rolled around the lens and 
held in place by a strong rubber-band. The Jatter 
has the advantage of fitting different-sized lenses, 
or ray-filters, thus avoiding the necessity of hav- 
ing a hood for each. The length of the hood is 
determined best by removing the focusing-screen 
and looking through the open lens with the eye 
at one corner of the camera-back. If the end of 
the hood is then visible, it must be trimmed 
down to avoid loss of illumination on the nega- 
tive; but it is advantageous to have the shade as 
long as possible. 

When the sun, or a powerful artificial light, is 
included within the field-of-view, real troubles 
in the way of fog and flare-spots are most likely 
to make their appearance in the negative unless 
the intensity of the light is softened by clouds or 


haze, in which case little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced. As a rule, whatever blurring may 
occur in the image of the sun is rather a help in 
conveying the desired impression of brightness. 
In landscape-work, it is often possible to inter- 
pose some solid object — like a tree-branch — 
between the lens and sun without in any way 
losing the effect of the latter. , 
Flare-spots, which manifest themselves as ill- 
defined spots and circles in the finished negative, 
are due to internal reflections between the com- 
ponent parts of the lens, and for this reason un- 
cemented air-space types of anastigmats are 
more subject to the defect than those fully 
cemented, or simpler lenses of the single-achro- 
matic or rapid-rectilinear form. Backed, or 
double-coated, plates will take care of the long 
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scale of tones commonly present, unless films are 
preferred instead — either being satisfactory. 

The employment of a ray-filter is generally a 
decided advantage if the subject is such as to 
permit a full exposure. Aside from correct color- 
translation, I consider a deep filter — say from 
five to eight times — a help to hold in check the 
lighter parts. Always give a full exposure when 
working against the light— anywhere from 
twice to four or five times as long as on similar 
subjects lighted from one side. By so doing, the 
shadow-tones have a chance to appear before the 
highlights of the negative are overdeveloped, 
which is never the case when an undertimed 
negative is forced. 

If development is done by the tray-method, 
dilute the developer to about one-half the usual 
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strength, and let the finished negatives appear 
rather thin. A method which works well when 
dealing with strong contrasts is to lessen the 
proportion of reducing-agent, and add enough bro- 
mide to prevent chemical fog — the result, with 
full exposure, being a clear, soft negative showing 
a very full scale of tones. The average pyro- 
formula, thus modified, works out in about the 
following proportions: 


6 to 8 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (dried) ..... 80 grains 
Sodium carbonate (dried) 30 grains 


10% bromide potass. solution 5 to 10 drops 


The amount of bromide necessary depends on 


the fulness of the exposure and the working- 
quality of the plates or films employed. 

[The reference to flare-spots, page 277, is true 
to a certain extent; but the fact remains that the 
modern cemented and uncemented anastigmat 
lenses are remarkably free of flare and coma. 
There have been cases where a cemented anas- 
tigmat used for night-photography has developed 
greater flare-spots and circles than an uncemented 
lens. With the best lens there is always a possi- 
bility that internal reflections may appear under 
certain conditions. It would be well for photog- 
raphers to emulate the motion-picture camera- 
man, who employs a sunshade, and thus obtains 
the marvelous against-the-light effects so much 
admired in the big feature-plays.—Ep1ror.] 


Bromide Enlargements for Light Subjects 


WILL CADBY 


land, “because I owe you a 
grudge. I bought one of your 
child-studies at the Salon, last 
year, on purpose to see how it was done, and 
when I took it out of its frame all I found was 
an ordinary little bromide!” 

This incident, besides being literally true, is to 
a very great extent illustrative of my light-toned 
photographs; for, alas, I have virtually no secrets 
to unfold as to how they are done, and I see no 
reason why photographers with a leaning to- 
wards this kind of work should have any diffi- 
culty to produce similar results if they follow the 
simple hints given below. 

To begin with, then, no dodges with the bro- 
mide-paper or cunning manipulation of the 
negative will avail by themselves. We must go 
further back and, first of all, study very carefully 
both the lighting and the subject. If we are set 
en a delicate child-study, it is useless to place our 
model in a contrasty lighting. The deep shadows 
of such an effect cannot even by excessive altera- 
tion of negative or print be made to suggest 
delicacy with any truth. In the same way a 
snow-scene, ranging from distant sun-lighted 
snow to near-black fir-trees, will never give a 
dainty light-effect. It simply cannot be done, 
and it seems hardly necessary to waste space in 
setting forth the very obvious reasons, since I 
am writing for experienced photographers. 

So we choose a subject in which the scale of 
gradation is short, that is to say, we avoid dark 


shadows altogether. If we are aiming at a light 
child-study, this may be achieved in two ways: 
first, by a flat light, and second, by surroundings 
and clothes. Any room that has one fairly large 
window and no top light will serve the purpose. 
I have classed the clothes and surroundings to- 
gether, as they have a similar effect on the re- 
sults. Personally, I always work with a white 
background and white foreground, and insist on 
light, neutral-colored clothes. I remember, in the 
early days, my difficulties over black shoes and 
dark stockings when I wanted my model full 
length. They would simply ruin the light-scheme, 
and my only way out of this impasse was to do 
away with them altogether and let the model have 
bare legs. 

But what has all this to do with bromide- 
printing thinks the reader, naturally becoming 
somewhat impatient. Well, this much: that a 
delicate bromide-print is like the result of a 
long-division sum, for it refuses to work out cor- 
rectly if there has been a mistake at the begin- 
ning; and black shoes, if not a downright mistake, 
would yet constitute such a serious handicap, 
that I, for one, could not possibly get my result 
satisfactorily correct if I started out with it. 

We have now considered the main requisites for 
our work indoors; but, before discussing the 
quality of the negative that should be made, let 
us bring our snow-picture up to a similar stage. 
Here the advice given earlier in these notes holds 
good. We must turn our backs on dramatic 
effects that range from darkest blacks to dazzling 
whites; they are not suitable for delicate work, 
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| | fair visitor to me once in Switzer- 
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IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


and again we must be content with a short scale. 
There is no necessity to go to Switzerland for 
such subjects. “April Snow” was taken in a 
Kentish wood and, perhaps, illustrates more 
clearly than many words what is meant by a 
short scale of gradation. Here we have no deep 
shadows. The tones range from white paper 


to the gray of the tree-trunks, on which falls, 
where the sun has in places touched the snow, 
very useful reflected light from the white ground. 

And now we arrive at the question of the nega- 


WILL CADBY 


tive. In both cases this must be very fully ex- 
posed and softly developed. I do not wish to 
imply that we are to aim at a flat, foggy negative; 
far from it. But we require one, every part of 
which can be seen through when looked at against 
the light. There must be no clear-glass shadows 
or over-dense highlights. Owing to the nature of 
the snow-negative, it should obviously be a little 
stronger than the child’s indoor-portrait, but 
otherwise I develop them all exactly the same. 
This brings us to the very important subject, 
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from the point of view of delicate work, of print- 
ing; and perhaps it would be as well to state here 
that I always develop these negatives with the 
sole idea of making prints by means of bromide- 
enlargements; and I have no desire to disguise 
the fact that negatives so made are not ideal for 
direct printing in p.o.p. or even platinum, 
and are obviously useless for carbon-work. The 
reader may very reasonably be wondering why 
I deliberately develop the negative so as to make 
enlarging on bromide-paper its only ultimate 
means of expression. The answer is that, from a 
lengthy experience and practice in attempting 
delicate effects, I have found that by making the 
sort of negative just described and enlarging on 
bromide-paper, I thus get nearest to what I am 
aiming at. Of direct bromide-printing I know 
practically nothing, never having attempted to 
obtain artistic effects in that way. It is probable 
that quite as satisfactory results might be got if 
the same amount of care and trouble were be- 
stowed on it that I give to the enlargements, but 
mechanical reasons (which I will explain directly) 
would make the process more difficult. 

But now as to treatment. If the negative to be 
enlarged from is of the quality described a little 
further back, I use the slow variety of the Smooth 
Platino-Matte, working with the Kodak Special 
Concentrated Developer, diluted according to 
the printed directions, which I follow implicitly 
until I come to the order to wash in three or four 
changes of water before fixing. If I remained 
faithful to the Kodak rules in this particular, it 
is to be feared I should never achieve a delicate 
print, for like many others I have formed the 
habit of fully exposing and not developing up to 
the hilt. This means that the print must be 
washed very hastily and immersed at once in 
the hypo, just as it reaches what is considered the 
right quality. I am well aware that Kodak ex- 
perts consider this most heretical behavior, and 
one is threatened with a purgatory of stains 
and partly destroyed image. But the fact re- 
mains that I have Kodak bromides which have 
been exposed to the light for many years, and 
which are stainless and fadeless, although they 
were brought into existence in the unorthodox 
manner just described. 

But suppose that for some reason or other the 
negative is strong, and yet it is necessary to make 
a fairly delicate print from it; then I use the fast 
variety of paper and dilute the developer some- 
times to one in four of water compared with the 
normal. This makes the process a slow and 
tedious one, of course, and the color of the print 
may be impaired. But we have considered an 
extreme case, and, generally speaking, the dif- 
ference in the quality of negatives can be rectified 


by using the fast paper with the developer half 
normal strength. 

When we come to the matter of control in print- 
ing, we realize the advantage we have in manipu- 
lating acomparatively large picture compared with 
the small one in a printing-frame. Some slight 
masking is generally necessary with light sub- 
jects, and a cardboard-shade, roughly cut to the 
shape required, can be kept continually moving 
in and out of the picture during the short time a 
daylight-exposure through the camera takes. 
Unlike our case when working with a printing 
frame, we can see exactly what we are masking, 
for the image is thrown clear on the bromide- 
paper. I have often slightly lightened a face that 
printed too dark if left to itself, by fixing a disk 
of paper at the point of a hat-pin, and for a frac- 
tion of the whole exposure masking the face with 
it, being careful to keep the pin moving so that 
the shadow cast by it should not show. 

With such delicate subjects, whose darkest 
shadows are represented by a light gray, any 
imperfections in the paper itself would be ter- 
ribly apparent and spell disaster. With Kodak 
bromide, however, we need not fear, for it is 
singularly free of blemishes or black spots. Even 
if the uninitiated may regard it almost contemp- 
tuously, like the lady of the Swiss mountains, 
considering it rather as the Cinderella of the 
printing-processes, yet for delicate work it has no 
rival. After all, the camera, with its sureness of 
touch, can draw for us with silver-point fineness 
and delicacy — and here is waiting a pure-white 
paper with a beautiful matte surface, and it is up 
to us to use it pictorially. 

From “‘ Kodak Bromide Pictures.” 


THERE is no doubt that the old masters were 
excellent craftsmen — better, perhaps, than the 
masters of to-day. They wrought with knowledge 
and taste, as well as with sincerity; and it was 
their grasp of craftsmanship, their ability to exe- 
cute as well as to plan, that made possible the 
splendid art of the Renaissance. This is, indeed, 
a noble and not an impossible standard for photo- 
pictorialists to attain. Some are doing it, and 
many more should follow. Those old artists did 
not always live in peaceful times, and it was 
often trials and privation, not ease and opulence, 
that stimulated their desire for higher emotional 
expression; so that impending danger of our 
domestic peace — yes, national disaster, itself — 
will tend to awaken our slumbering muse, who 
will lead us to better and nobler things in artistic 
performance.— W. A. F. 
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Burson Goes Into Business 


MICHAEL GROSS 


Ser’ URSON liked Art Condit as soon 
A ee ey as he saw him. That was rather 
ea eye) strange, for they first met in the 
waiting-room of a _ photo-studio, 
where, in answer to an advertise- 
ment for an assistant, Burson had called — to 
find Art, his only rival for the position, already 
there. But instead of the scowl with which job- 
seekers usually greet a new arrival, Burson re- 
ceived a warm smile, and he noticed that room 
had been made for him on the settee. In the 
interval that elapsed before the proprietor was 
ready to interview applicants, Burson had ample 
time to study his companion, and found his first 
favorable impression confirmed. 

His rival, Burson decided mentally, was about 
twenty-five years of age. He was a well-built 
youth, with a frank and open countenance, good- 
natured eyes and lips that seemed continually 
on the verge of breaking into a smile. For the 
rest, Burson noticed that he was neatly dressed 
and possessed an air of quiet dignity. In short, 
he was the kind of fellow whom Burson felt in- 
stinctively that he could like. So strong was this 
feeling that when — after a long wait — his com- 
panion was asked to step inside, Burson, though 
needing the position sadly, found himself wish- 
ing that this fellow, whom he did not even know 
by name, would be given the preference. 

But in a few minutes the interview was over, 
his rival had returned and Burson was asked 
to step in. The requirements of the position were 
explained to him, but they were such that Bur- 
son confessed frankly he could not meet, and 
he walked back into the waiting-room again. Art 
was still there, and somehow, feeling as if they 
had been friends for years, Burson told him all 
that had occurred. They walked out together, 
and before a quarter of an hour had elapsed were 
calling each other by their first names. They 
parted a little later with the understanding that 
they were to meet the next morning to hunt the 
elusive “job” together. 

It was after two more weeks of unsuccessful 
searching for a position that the great idea 
came to Art. “‘Here we are,” he said to Burson, 
at the end of a particularly dreary and resultless 
day, “‘two big, husky fellows’ — Burson stood 
five feet, five inches, and was built like a jockey, 
but Art knew that he liked to be called husky — 
“‘trying our best to find some one willing to make 
a profit by exploiting the result of our labor.” 

*“What ’s the matter, Art?”’ Burson laughed; 


‘been listening to a socialist-orator hammering 
the capitalists?” 

“No, I haven't,” Art said earnestly; “but 
what I mean is this. As long as we are willing to 
work we ought to get the profit from our efforts. 
Why can’t we go into business for ourselves? We 
know the game well, and the little I’ve saved is 
just enough to give us a start. I'll finance the 
thing and you can pay me back your share as we 
go along.” 

As a result of this conversation, had you been 
passing 40 Elm Street any time within the next 
two weeks, your attention, no doubt, would have 
been attracted to a little sign hanging above the 
weather-beaten door, reading — “‘BurRsSON AND 
Conpit. SPECIALISTS IN PHotroGrapuy.” If your 
curiosity in seeing such an announcement on a 
tenement-house was strong enough to make you 
climb the three flights of creaky, dilapidated 
stairs to the top floor, you would there have dis- 
covered both members of the firm, busy with 
saw and hammer, building benches and other 
home-made furniture. 

Finally, one Monday morning, the studio — if 
the two little rooms could be so flatteringly 
designated — was all fitted up. Art and Burson, 
standing in the middle of the large room — the 
small one, built originally for a bed-chamber., 
had been converted into a darkroom — expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with their labors, 
and vowed that if they did n’t own a six-story 
concrete building within a year, it would n’t be 
because they were afraid to work. Then they 
shook hands solemnly on the pledge and went 
out, Burson locking the door reverently behind 
them. 

“*Where are you going to start?”’ Burson asked 
as they reached the street. 

“T think I'll call on an acquaintance of mine, 
who makes cider and vinegar,’ Art answered, 
“‘and see if I can’t coax a little business out of 
him.” 

“Guess I ‘Il try to rustle up an order myself,” 
Burson said; and wishing each other luck, the 
partners went off in opposite directions. 

A ten-minute walk brought Art to the office 
of the Acme Cider and Vinegar Company, and, 
entering, he asked to see Mr. Simcox, the presi- 
dent of the concern. The girl, who took his name, 
came back with the news that he could go right 
in, and Art walked down the aisle to the presi- 
dent’s office. 

Mr. Simcox, who knew Art when he was em- 
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WAITING FOR THE LAST BOAT 


ployed with a local photographer, greeted him 
warmly and, on being told of the new “ Burson 
and Condit Company,” said that he had some 
work to be done and would gladly give the 
“company” a chance at it. He pressed a buzzer 
on his desk and said to the boy who answered: 
“Bring me a quart and pint bottle of our new 
grape-juice.” 

“This is one of our latest products,” Mr. Sim- 
cox told Art, when the boy handed him the bot- 
tles a few moments later. “‘We call it Acme 
Grape-Juice. It comes in two sizes, pints and 
quarts, and I want a good photograph of each 
size. Do you think you boys can make two good 
pictures for me?” 

Art’s smile must have been more expressive 
than words, for Mr. Simcox, without waiting for 
an answer, called the boy in again and ordered 
that the bottles be wrapped up. However, when 
he handed Art the package, a sudden thought 
came into his mind. “Golly! I’m certainly glad 
I remembered this thing before you had gone,” 
he exclaimed, “‘or I’d have given you uninten- 
tionally a whole lot of trouble on this order.” 

“What ’s the matter? Wrong bottles?” Art 
inquired. 

“No; worse than that,” Mr. Simcox answered; 


CHARLES G. WELLS 


“T’ve given you something to reproduce that 
you ’d find it hard to reproduce satisfactorily. 
You see,” he went on, “grape-juice is virtually 
opaque and, when photographed, gives you just 
a black mass, with no highlights, unless you fake 
them in by hand, which I don’t want you to do. 
Now, you just wait a minute, and I ’ll have the 
boy empty the grape-juice out of these bottles 
and fill them with light vinegar instead. Then 
you ‘ll get a good photograph, because vinegar, 
though virtually the same color as grape-juice, 
is transparent, and it will enable you to get 
natural highlights and shadows in your photo- 
graph.” 

Art gave the bottles back to the boy and waited 
until they were refilled. Then, highly elated at 
having received his first order so quickly, he hur- 
ried back to the studio. In order to keep the 
vinegar cold, he filled a basin full of water and 
laid the bottles in it so that only the necks pro- 
truded; after which he went down to buy some 
plates. 

Burson had not been idle, in the meanwhile. 
He remembered having called on two lady-artists 
—as he termed them —at the time that he 
worked in the “‘Pyro-Prison.”” Since they had 


occasionally paintings to be photographed, he 
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decided to pay them a visit and solicit their 
business. Fortunately, they were both in when 
he arrived, and Burson, knowing what price they 
were in the habit of paying for photographs, 
quoted one a trifle lower. He explained the re- 
duction by the fact that he was now in business 
for himself, and low overhead expenses, and was 
satisfied with less profit than a big concern. He 
became so enthusiastic about the little studio and 
what facilities they had to do excellent work, 
that the ladies expressed a desire to see the 
place. 

Nothing could have pleased Burson more. He 
immediately extended an invitation, and the 
ladies, having nothing better to do at the mo- 
ment, accepted promptly. A half hour later 
found them climbing the three flights of stairs 
leading to the studio, with Burson leading the 
way. He threw open the door to let his guests 
pass in first, and the chorus of ‘‘ Ahs” and ‘‘Ohs” 
that floated back to him were as balm to his 
soul. 

“Fitted up nice and comfy, is n’t it?” he asked 
beamingly. 

“My, but it surely is,” one of his guests re- 
marked enthusiastically; “it’s a regular darling 
of a place. Such an odd location, too; in a tene- 
ment-house. Real Bohemian, I call it.” 

The long climb had made Burson thirsty, and 
he felt instinctively that his visitors must be 
thirsty, too. He wondered if it would be right 
to excuse himself for a moment and go down for 
some liquid refreshments. Just at this moment 
he happened to glance at the table and noticed 
the two bottles in the basin. He edged over and 
heaved a prayer of thanks as he saw the labels. 
““Acme Grape-Juice,” they read, “‘a Delicious 
Thirst-Quenching Beverage.” ‘“‘Good old Art,” 
Burson thought to himself; “he ’s a regular part- 
ner, Lord bless him. He must have anticipated 
that there was a possibility of my bringing a 
customer up here and he provided refreshments 
accordingly. Who could n’t get along with a 
thoughtful fellow like that?” To his guests he 
said, with a sweep of his hands toward the bottles: 
“No doubt you are tired after the long walk 
upstairs. May I offer you a glass of nice, cold 
grape-juice? We always manage to have a little 
refreshment on hand,” he went on airily, “al- 
though, as you may see, we have to revert to 
ancient methods of refrigeration to keep it cool.” 

The ladies said they would be delighted to 
partake of the beverage, and Burson started to 
search for glasses. He found two, and handed 


one to each of his guests. For himself he took an 
eight-ounce graduate, saying as he did so, “I’m 
used to roughing it, you know, and, besides, the 
ounce or two of potassium-cyanide that this 


might contain won’t hurt me.” 


graduate 
He opened one of the bottles, filled the two 
glasses brimful and then poured out eight ounces 


for himself. One of the ladies, in a few well- 
chosen words, wished Burson luck in his new 
venture, after which they all raised their glasses 
to their lips. Suddenly the door opened and Art 
came walking in. Grasping the situation at a 
glance, he jumped forward with a restraining 
gesture. But Burson, misunderstanding his in- 
tention, said with a laugh, “You ’ll have to wait 
for your drink until we’re through, Art; there 
are no more glasses ’"— and with the words he 
took a long, deep drink of the cool liquid, the 
ladies following after him. 

There was a moment’s intense silence — while 
the acid-sour vinegar went down. Then the un- 
fortunate trio started sputtering, retching, 
coughing and wheezing. One of the ladies gasped 
out that she had been poisoned, at which the other 
paused from her sputtering and clutched at her 
heart spasmodically, to see if it were still 
beating. 

Art tried to explain the circumstances to them, 
but found himself roughly thrust to one side, as 
the lady-artists shot by him, out of the door and 
down the stairs. Then Burson, seeing his newly 
acquired customers thus deserting him, tried to 
gasp out an apology, but his words were lost in 
the fit of sputtering that seized him at the 
moment. 

“Why the devil didn’t you mark that stuff 
‘vinegar’?”’ Burson asked angrily, when he had 
recovered sufficiently to talk; “now we ’ve lost 
a good account.” 

“Why didn’t you bring your own refresh- 
ments,”’ Art came back at him, in the same tone 
of voice. “I did n’t know your customers would 
object to drinking a little vinegar.” Then his 
unfailing good humor came to his rescue, and 
he said with a smile, “‘ Well, you ’ve lost a cus- 
tomer and I ’ve gained one, so we ’ve broken even 
on our first day’s work. That is n’t so bad, but 
here ’s for better luck to-morrow.” And they 
shook on it. 


AN art'st should be conscientious and loyal in 
his work, and a devout and earnest citizen. 
GrivusEPPE VERDI. 


To agree with the greatest number of sound 
judges is to be in the right, and sound judges are 
persons of natural sensibility and acquired knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, it must be owned, 
there are critics whose praise is a libel and whose 
recommendation of any work is enough to con- 
demn it.— Hazuirr. 
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Making Artistic Pictures 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


a 6) T is generally conceded that the 
AL pe Sq) practice of amateur photography is 
BW a the pastime par excellence, because 
oe no other hobby can be compared 
od with it for the boundless character 
of its joys and benefits. The winter-season, with 
its diversified indoor-activities, came to an end 
several months ago, and now the camerist is 
busy afield utilizing the picture-material that 
nature is unfolding with such unstinted gen- 
erosity. Sauntering across meadow and field, 
over hill and through wood, while enjoying the 
freedom of air and sunshine, the camerist is to 
be envied, indeed. In contemplating the beauti- 
ful views that are spread before him, his thoughts 
no longer dwell on scenes of human strife and 
suffering — although his sympathies for a right- 
eous cause are never allowed to slumber — but 
turn to those of harmony and peace. Although 
his pursuit arouses only the best that is in him, 
efforts to exemplify noble ideals, the camerist 
must not lose sight of the practical side of his 
activity — the endeavor to adapt scenic material 
to artistic requirements, for nature per se is not 
art and not to be interpreted literally. Unless he 
be an expert pictorialist, the camerist should 
remember to apply the knowledge he has ac- 
quired during the past winter-months to the 
making of better pictures, trying to profit by the 
mistakes he has made in composition or selection 
and in certain matters of technique. If successful 
in exhibitions and compositions, during the past 
year, he is probably one of those who do not re- 
main satisfied, but seek to improve their best 
efforts, realizing that there is no such thing as 
perfection. He has studied the work of acknow]- 
edged masters in pictorial photography; be has 
sought and received criticism of his own pictorial 
efforts and intends to profit by it. He is now re- 
solved to exercise more care in the choice of his 
themes and to bestow upon them the benefit of 
his accumulated knowledge. Aided, too — per- 
haps — by the pressure of economy, he will make 
fewer exposures, being determined that these 
shall represent his supreme ability. Without any 
reference to existing conditions, he will permit 
himself to be taken captive by an attractive 
view, though he will deliberate in capturing its 
beauty, considering carefully the most artistic 
aspect of the ultimate result. 
He is supposed now to be viewing a landscape, 
weighing its artistic possibilities as affected by 
its component parts, including the sky, the light 


and perspective.* The sun is at the meridian; 
there are no long shadows to add to the pictorial 
interest. A well-balanced picture seems out of 
the question. Therefore, it may be well to wait, 
or to come again in the morning or in the after- 
noon, when the oblique rays of the sun will pro- 
vide favoring shadows. The experienced worker, 
after having composed his picture, can easily 
imagine shadows of suitable length, and deter- 
mine accordingly the hour at which the exposure 
is to be made. The novice, if so disposed, can 
make a hasty pencil-sketch of the scene, adding 
shadows of a length dictated by his own fancy, 
and return to the spot at the most favorable hour. 

A good way to determine the pictorial quality 
of a promising landscape-subject is to follow the 
advice given by C. Baumann, in an admirable 
article, “‘Perception of the Visual Sense,” in 
August Puoto-Era, 1907, in which he suggests 
that the appearance of a potential theme, let us 
say a landscape traversed by water --- a lake or 
pond — where the center of interest changes ac- 
cording to the direction of the sun and other in- 
fluences, be viewed critically, and in detail, at all 
hours of the day. There will be periods when the 
subject will merit an exposure; but most of the 
time it will appear uninv iting. 

Of course, if the sun is directly hehied the 
camera, the view will lack character and hardly 
merit serious consideration except at a radically 
different hour of the day. Here, again, a sketch 
picturing the landscape with elongated shadows 
will give a hint regarding its pictorial value. On 
the other hand, a landscape with striking pic- 
torial qualities may be made to look particularly 
impressive when photographed against the sun. 
Illuminating examples of this style of pictorial 
photography have appeared in these pages many 
times during the course of the past ten years. 
Attention is invited to an illustrated article on 
this subject by William S. Davis, in this issue. 

As to weather-conditions, which greatly affect 
the character of the theme upon which the cam- 
erist is at work, these form an extremely interest- 
ing topic. Many a worker has lost patience, be- 
come discouraged and left the scene of promising 
pictorial activity with disgust, because the sun 
had disappeared unexpectedly behind the clouds 
for the rest of the day, or a shower or a prolonged 
fall of rain, if not a steady wind, had suddenly 
intruded itself, and thus put an end to his picture- 
making. In February Puoto-Era for 1917 


will be found an exceptionally valuable article, 
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with a series of superb examples of pictorial pho- 
tography, from the pen and camera of Charles S. 
Olcott, which ought forever to dispel the notion, 
existing in the minds of many amateurs, that 
pictures cannot be made under what hitherto 
have been considered impossible photographic 
conditions. And as to picturing a peopled street 
during a severe snowstorm, one need only to con- 
template the winter-scene, by W. R. Bradford, 
that occupies a conspicuous place in this issue, 
to be convinced that apparent ill fortune is in 
reality a blessing. Indeed, such a condition may 
henceforth be welcomed rather than disdained. 

A condition which most amateurs dread is 
when, during an ideal atmospheric stillness, and 
at a critical moment, a breeze suddenly springs 
up, creating a disturbance among the trees or 
flowers that are featured in the picture. It is 
easy to imagine an uneasy autochromist, bulb in 
hand, standing before a group of gorgeous rho- 
dodendrons gracefully swaying in the breeze. He 
glares fiercely at the unseen intruder, muttering 
anathemas between his teeth, and impatiently 
awaiting the lull which arrives at last. In the 
meantime, the owner of the garden where the 
camerist is having the time of his life, reposes 
comfortably on the veranda, saying to himself, 
‘Thank heaven for this lovely breeze!” 


THREE PICTURES IN ONE 


L. C. COOK 


Among the many things to avoid is pictorial 
redundancy — several complete pictures, or sep- 
arate themes, on one plate — singleness of pur- 
pose being the keynote of a well-ordered compo- 
sition. A brook or stream in perspective, with a 
pretty road running parallel to it, has tempted 
successfully many an amateur, and critical be- 
holders of the print would ask themselves which 
of the two was the principal subject of interest. 
It should not be a difficult matter for the camerist 
to decide whether the road or the brook ought 
to be made the chief source of pictorial concern. 
If it can be done in the finished print — by trim- 
ming — it is easy of achievement before making 
the exposure. 

Now, to go on with composition, which is the 
life of a pictorial photograph and, in one form or 
another, has been treated frequently in these 
pages and always by able writers. In trying to 
arrange an harmonious picture, the camerist 
need not be disturbed on account of a discordant 
note — an intrusive object in too high a key — 
for the reason that it can be cared for in the after- 
treatment of the negative. However, he must 
not abuse his ability to modify the harsh con- 
trasts that may exist in the original view. To 
subdue the white sheen of the surface of a pond 
or lake, or to accord a similar treatment to a 
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“*bald-headed”’ sky, or even to lighten the low 
tone of a shadow-mass, should be done with the 
utmost skill and judgment, as any overcorrection 
may tend to destroy the original color-values, 
and a practised eye is sure to detect an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to improve on nature. In this 
connection it may be well to remind the worker 
that the deepest shadows in nature, even when 
photographing against the sun, should not be 
represented by an absolute black, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a pure black does not exist in nature 
—— not even in the darkest night. 

The camerist standing like a statue and gazing 
onward, upward, anticipating the precious mo- 
ment when to expose the plate, presumably dis- 
likes a blank sky in his picture. When he focused 
the view, quickly moving cumulous clouds filled 
the sky within the angle of his lens; but when he 
was about to execute the exposure, behold! they 
had passed on. He is philosophical, however, 
and, by and by, another group of superb clouds 
slowly approaches to occupy the space vacated 
by its predecessor. The camerist is ready, and, 
click! the vapory forms occupy the allotted place 
on the plate. But what if the sky remains cloud- 
less during the rest of the day? This camerist, 
being a true sportsman, will wait for a day when 
clouds similar to those he lost appear in the sky, 
and photograph them on a separate plate, taking 
pains to suit the time to that of the previous 
cloudless exposure. To make a combination- 
print from the two negatives (double-printing) is 
easily accomplished by the initiated. Yet he 
who would print a morning-cloud into an after- 
noon-picture, or vice versa, or place a_high- 
altitude cloud near a low horizon, may deceive 
the uninformed; but an expert — never! 

This brings up the subject of clouds, or clouds 
in landscape, which has been treated in an exem- 
plary manner by W. S. Davis in August PHoto- 
Era, 1910, and by Katherine Bingham in August, 
1915. The September, 1915, competition was 
“Clouds in Landscape,” and yielded a superb col- 
lection of subjects. A kindred topic is the man- 
agement of chiaroscuro, in the open, with its 
manifold pictorial possibilities. Here, again, 


W. 5S. Davis has come to the rescue with a helpful 


illustrated essay, “‘Sunshine-Effects,”’ in the May, 
1916, issue, although hundreds of striking pic- 
tures illustrating this point have appeared in these 
pages during the past ten years. 

Trees are not only an indispensable element in 
a truly pictorial landscape, but, in themselves, 
form one of the noblest of pictorial themes. This 
has been demonstrated in no more delightful 
manner than by Theodore Eitel, whose reputa- 
tion as an exponent of pictorial photography is 
based upon his numerous beautiful portrayals of 


the Kentucky beeches — so familiar to PHoro- 
Era readers for the past eight years. His illus- 
trated essay, ““The Forest and the Camera,” 
which glorified the issue of September, 1910, is 
esteemed as a classic in photographic literature. 
W.S. Davis has also contributed several valuable 
treatises on trees, notably in July, 1912; and 
Herbert L. Gleason, in an elaborately pictured 
article that appeared in October, 1916, explained 
very convincingly the artistic adaptability of 
trees to the landscape. Of still further practical 
help to the tree-photographer are the PHoro-Era 
competitions’ very attractive tree-pictures ap- 
pearing in the June, 1910, and the November, 
1912, issues. 

A department in landscape-photography that 
many camerists avoid, because of the serious 
difficulties connected with it, is cascades, water- 
falls and swiftly running streams, when enclosed 
by objects (woods or cliffs) that exclude the light. 
Of course, such subjects cannot be photographed 
satisfactorily by means of quick exposures, in 
which case gradation will be lacking in the run- 
ning or falling water, and the setting will appear 
merely as an uninteresting black mass. A long 
exposure is necessary to equalize the result, to 
which end the use of a tripod for such work is 
indispensable. Now, there are workers who are 
partial to the water of a fall and expose for it at 
the expense of the setting. Others, again, care 
more for the latter, and slight the falls proper. 
Many camerists, on the other hand, prefer a 
good general view of the subject and compromise 
on the exposure. This method is exemplified in 
a very pleasing manner by Charles S. Olcott in 
his view of ‘“‘The Happy Isles,’ Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, in the February, 1917, issue. Here 
an exposure of + of a second, with F/16 stop, 
was given, showing a fair degree of motion in the 
swiftly running brook and adequate detail in the 
wooded enclosure. The “ Vernal Fall,” same issue, 
had an exposure of + of a second, with lens 
stopped to F/8, but the fall was some distance 
away, and both pictures were made under ad- 
verse light-conditions. The extremely beautiful 
“Helen Hunt Falls” in the September, 1916, 
issue, was given a compromise exposure of } of a 
second, at 6 p.M., in August, and the result is 
admirable. In his “‘Hanging-Rock Falls’? (Jan- 
uary, 1917, issue), Chas. M. Debevoise has pre- 
sented that charming spot with true artistic 
feeling. The conditions of light and atmosphere 
were very favorable, hence, even with his lens at 
F/16, he obtained a generally superb result. 
“Nevada Falls,” by T. D. Fields (November, 
1916, issue, and here reproduced), is a superb illus- 
tration of proportion, perspective and technical 
superiority with a correct feeling for elevation. 
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If the physical structure of the fall permits, 
i.e., if the mass of falling water is well divided 
from its setting, the skilful photographer exposes 
two separate plates — one on the fall proper, the 
other on the rest of the picture, using his judg- 
ment with regard to the amount of time neces- 
sary for each. The resulting combination-print 
will represent the view as it appears to the eye 
—the descending waters with a satisfactory 
scale of gradations and a fine sense of movement, 


scape. In the former, the landscape — in its 
broader sense any open-air view, land or sea — 
dominates the figures, and in the latter the fig- 
ures are subservient to the landscape. Never- 
theless, more pictures are made in which the 
figures fail to harmonize with the landscape- 
setting than where they appear to be indispen- 
sable accessories. The trouble is that the figures 
are generally an afterthought; whereas the cam- 
erist should plan his picture in advance, if pos- 


HARVEST 


and the surroundings filled with adequate values 
and detail. 

It is astonishing how highly the average ama- 
teur prizes a print picturing a perfect reflection. 
He regards such a performance as an eminently 
artistic one, and is intensely gratified when the 
beholder is unable to distinguish the original 
object from the mirrored image. Such pictures 
are interesting merely from a technical view-point, 
and in the case of certain views in Yosemite 
Valley, for instance, serve as spectacular sights. 
It is rather an artistic subordination of the re- 
flected image of a mountain or other striking ob- 
ject in the landscape that adds pictorial value to 
the composition; but this can be obtained most 
advantageously when the surface of the sheet of 
water yielding the reflection is slightly disturbed 
by wind or rain, or rendered obscure by sub- 
aqueous vegetation. 

Two of the most popular open-air subjects 
are landscapes with figures and figures in land- 
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sible, having his models arrayed in suitable cos- 
tume as to color, and understanding clearly how 
they are to be utilized in the artistic scheme. 
Were it not that many new Puoro-Era readers 
are presumably not familiar with the Editor’s 
persistent crusade against incongruous out-door 
apparel and accessories, certain oft-repeated 
criticism would be superfluous here. Women or 
men attired in white, however appropriate to 
the season, do not lend themselves happily to a 
sombre setting. A dark skirt and a light shirt- 
waist, or a dark costume accompanied by a white 
hat, may be regarded as a suitable combination 
in itself, but is exceedingly difficult to harmonize 
with a low-toned landscape. Of course, a child 
decorated with large light-colored hair-ribbons, 
however attractive to the feminine mind, is a 
béte-noire of the discriminating photographer. 
To be really in good taste, the hair-ribbon ought 
to be a shade darker than the child’s hair, and, in 
that case, would adapt itself readily to the cam- 
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erist’s pictorial design. If used in connection 
with a high-toned landscape or a view at the 
sea-shore or in a distinct marine-picture, a figure 
or figures arrayed in white can be made to ap- 
pear as an inseparable part of the picture. In- 
deed, the several successful entries in our ‘Out- 
door Portraits” competitions have included 
figures in light-colored costumes gently relieved 
against a background of water, the effect of 


IN BRONX PARK 


which was extremely pleasing. Among the 
authors of many delightful wood-interiors with 
figures, that have graced these pages on many 
occasions, are Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, J. H. Field and 
Richard Pertuch. Pictures from such distin- 
guished sources deserve to be studied intelli- 
gently by the camerist eager to excel in this 
branch of photography. A standard work on 
this subject is “Landscape and Figure-Compo- 
sition,” lavishly illustrated, by Sadakichi Hart- 
mann, and distributed by the Publisher of PHoto- 
Era. It will be noticed that the direction of the 
light plays an important part in the success of 


pictures of this kind, and, indeed, with any open- 
air subject. 

Closely allied with the preceding subject is 
outdoor portraiture. Here, too, the quality and 
direction of the light are of the utmost importance. 
As in the case of the admirable sea-shore por- 
trait by Henry H. Blank, in the November, 1914, 
issue, a delicate lighting of the face may be ob- 
tained by seeing that the sun is slightly back of 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


the model, a temporary cone-shaped hood of 
black paper preventing the sun’s rays from 
striking the lens. Ordinarily, it is more desirable 
to select the late afternoon for this work —a 
time when the light is less harsh in its effect. The 
writer remembers a portrait he made about 
twenty years ago and which professional experts 
pronounced equal to an ideal studio-effect. The 
young lady sat in a chair, quite in the open, and 
facing directly south. The sun had set, and the 
diffused light, first coming from the west, grew 
gradually weaker, as its source swung around 
towards the east, from which the shades of night 
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were gently steal- 
ing, thus impart- 
ing to the model’s 
face a soft and 
beautifully graded 
quality of illumi- 
nation. fine 
and plastic result 
may also be ob- 
tained by placing 
the sitter, earlier 
in the day, in the 
shadow-side of a 
light-colored 
building — a barn, 
for instance. A 
bad practice —and 
one perpetuated 
by inexperienced 
camerists — is_ to 
photograph a 
group of persons 
standing or seated 
directly under a 
tree with the sun 
high above. The 
result is that the 
brilliant sunlight 
on the ground is reflected upwards into the 
faces of the group, producing a weird effect 
very similar to a flashlight-group when the source 
of light was on a line with their feet. And as to 
the inevitable souvenir-photograph of a picnic- 
party; how few have been made that show any 
attempt to give it an artistic touch? And what 
camerist is there who can produce a summer- 
outing party not disfigured by a white costume — 
i.e., the rest of the group being in dark clothes? 
Yes; it is possible to arrange even an ill-sorted 
group — heterogeneous as to character of dress — 
and make it yield a photograph that is har- 
monious and pleasing. Among well-known 
authorities that have written on these subjects 
for Puoto-Era are David J. Cook (September, 
1912), Katherine Bingham (July, 1914), and 
Albert Niess (April, 1915). Highly successful 
competitions, ‘‘Outdoor-Portraits,” were illus- 
trated in October, 1912, and November, 1914. 
A special editorial, ‘Harmonious Open-Air Por- 
traits,” appeared in July, 1914. 

The photography of public buildings or private 
residences, in the city, does not interest the aver- 
age amateur; but there is one side to architec- 
tural photography that he ought not to overlook, 
and that is ancient landmarks, particularly those 
in his own community. One never knows when 
their existence may come to an end, and once 
destroyed, they can never be rebuilt — except in 


the form of an im- 
itation. Then 
there is one’s own 
home or that of a 
friend, so that it is 
well that the cam- 
erist be able to 
perform the work 
as well as the pro- 
fessional expert. 
The latter has 
none of the senti- 
ment that the am- 
ateur brings to his 
task, hence his ef- 
forts are perfunc- 
tory, though tech- 
nically faultless. 
The amateur has 
the opportunity to 
become familiar 
with the associa- 
tions that cluster 
around the struc- 
ture; he can study 
the surroundings, 
the best points of 
view, and devote 
himself to the work in a true con amore spirit. 
Expert knowledge as to the required technique 
and pictorial treatment may be gleaned from 
the illustrated papers by William S. Davis, in 
March, 1913, and Robert W. Tebbs, in July, 
1915, editorials by Katherine Bingham during 
the years of 1913, 1914 and 1915, and an impor- 
tant competition in July, 1913. Architectural 
telephotography has been treated in a thor- 
oughly able manner by Maurice Houghton, in 
April, 1908. 

The one great recreation that appeals to the 
camerist who lives not far from the water is 
marine-photography. So much has been written 
on this broad and fascinating topic, and beauti- 
ful pictures innumerable — speeding yachts, 
dashing waves, puffing tugs and bathing-scenes 
— have adorned these pages since the birth of 
Puorto-Era, nineteen years ago, that little is left 
for me to suggest. Therefore, without a lingering 
word, I simply urge every camerist eager to test 
his mettle this summer, or the successful en- 
thusiast desirous to excel his last prize-marine, 
to read the illuminating and practical papers, 
illustrated so delightfully, by B. F. Langland, in 
July, 1913; F. A. Walter, in August, 1914; Alfred 
F. Loomis, in November, 1913; C. H. Claudy, in 
August, 1911, and William S. Davis, in August, 
1908, July, 1910, and September, 1915. Katherine 
Bingham has contributed a number of highly 
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interesting and practical editorials for August 
and September, 1913 — also for August, 1914 — 
all worthy to be read thoughtfully. Inspiring, in- 
deed, are the marine-pieces of such sterling artists 
as Harold A. Taylor, Richard Pertuch, William 
S. Davis and B. F. Langland. The numerous 
Puoto-Era competitions in marine-photography, 
held during the past ten years, yielded many 
charming scenes on the high seas, in harbors and 
at the shore, which, together with the usual 
editorial criticism, should be of great help to the 
student-camerist. Nearly every number of 
Puoto-ERA, since 1898, contains at least one ex- 
emplary marine. Once in a while, however, an 
entry, sent in good faith to a monthly competi- 
tion, reveals marks 
of very careless tech- 
nique, such as prints 
trimmed parallel 
with the edges of 
the plate or film, 
but with the water- 
line decidedly off 
the level. Remind- 
ing one of these 
thoughtless work- 
ers, recently, that 
the water-line of his 
seascape was run- 
ning violently up- 
hill, he replied, 
promptly, that the 
print in question 
was intended for 
the “Uphill Perspective” competition. It is as- 
tonishing how frequent is this neglect to trim 
the print at right angles with the water-line, 
unless the perspective of a receding shore or 
stream makes this impossible. Besides, in re- 
storing the lost equilibrium of the picture — 
by trimming the print at all four margins — the 
camerist cannot fail to notice that the area of 
the print is reduced in proportion to the hori- 
zontal divergence, sometimes causing the loss of 
valuable portions of the picture. Users of hand- 
cameras are the chief offenders in this respect, 
the remedy being the exercise of greater care in 
using the equipment. 

A camera-activity that deals more or less with 
the landscape and, particularly, with pictorial 
composition is animal-photography. This has 
reference to the larger species — cattle, horses, 
sheep. It is comparatively easy to arrange sheep 
or cows in a compact group; indeed, one fre- 
quently meets them huddled together, when there 
is no trouble to photograph them. A pictorialist 
of experience employs well-known methods to 
coax domesticated or tamed animals to occupy a 
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position that suits his fancy; but to use coercive 
means does not always yield gratifying results. 
To induce a herd of cows to walk into or across 
the picture-field imparts a forced impression to 
the resulting picture. The animals will appear to 
be walking out of the picture; spontaneity of 
composition is lacking. Worse still, is to photo- 
graph a group of cows or sheep standing about 
promiscuously and facing in every direction, 
some of them astride the margins of the field, so 
that only the hinder parts are visible in the print. 
A picture including decapitated cows is surely 
not a pictorial success. The camerist familiar 
with the propensities of the guardian of a herd 
of cattle will certainly not risk a valuable camera, 
or his personal 
safety, unless there 
is a chance of a 
speedy retreat. The 
gentleman who, bus- 
ily focusing a group 
of placid-looking 
kine, his head com- 
pletely under the 
focusing-cloth, was 
suddenly and unex- 
pectedly transferred 
from his position of 
activity to one of 
safety and woe — 
beyond the stone- 
wall — has not been 
known to resume 
his love of pasture- 
photography. The photography of animals at 
short distances offers a certain pitfall to the 
camerist using a camera fitted with a short- 
focus lens. Violent perspective and grotesque 
distortion are the natural consequence. This 
subject has been explained ably and illustrated 
convincingly by W. S. Davis, in July, 1913, 
issue. Another admirable article on the cor- 
rect and pictorial representation of animals, 
by this authoritative writer, will be found in 
May, 1913. J. F. Jones is another notable pho- 
tographer of animals (cows and sheep), his pic- 
torial successes appearing in the September, 1910, 
issue. An authoritative paper on the subject of 
dogs, from the pen and camera of Arthur G. 
Eldredge, appeared in the June, 1915, number and 
won universal approval. 

The photography of parks and gardens, in gen- 
eral, constitutes another pleasing and grateful 
diversion. So many delightful combinations and 
effects are obtainable that the effort is surely 
worth while. The illustrated competition of 
January, 1916, is still fresh in the minds of most 
readers. Arthur G. Eldredge, a widely recognized 
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authority in landscape-gardening, contributed a 
valuable paper, with charming illustrations, to 
the July, 1914, number, and Katherine Bingham 
wrote a helpful editorial, “‘Garden-Scenes,”’ for 
September, 1915. 

Photographing children in the open is distinctly 
a summer-activity, and, of course, makes the 
strongest appeal to the parents. This explains 
the truism, “Where there ’s a baby, there’s a 
camera.”’ Albert Niess, of Washington, D. C., 
did not spend his time telling the neighbors what 


and, incidentally, that the city offers camera- 
subjects to be found nowhere else. 

Apropos of life in the city, there is a subject 
which, though exploited without stint, has not 
yet been exhausted. I refer to the rainy day. 
The camerist has seen little beyond the average 
umbrellad pedestrian, with particular attention 
to a line of puddles on the sidewalk; the dripping 
cab-horse, standing mournfully in front of a 
saloon; women at the street-market, or the gen- 
erally monotonous, depressing appearance of a 
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a wonderful baby he had, how winning its ways 
and how funny its many little pranks. He just 
went out, bought himself a superb, up-to-date 
hand-camera and photographed that infant in a 
hundred different ways — in mirth and in sor- 
row; sitting, crawling; climbing, falling; eating, 
sleeping; alone and with its mother. As PHoro- 
Era for April, 1915, was not large enough to 
accommodate all the prints of the most remark- 
able baby in the Nation’s Capital, the Publisher 
decided to use only a few of them. It was hard 
to choose, for they were admirable — one and 
all. And Mr. Niess was good enough to yield up 
his secrets of child-photography. Selecting chil- 
dren of less tender age, Charles J. Adams at- 
tuned his charming little models to the landscape 
and produced a delightful article with an inimi- 
table set of pictures. It is only fair to state that 
no one has ever surpassed Mr. Adams’ achieve- 
ment. For proof, examine the April, 1916, issue, 
and bestir yourselves, you camerists! But A. E. 
Churchill, equally fond of children’s ways, chose 
to follow a different course. He established his 
activities in the Ghetto of New York, and in this 
particular aspect of the subject Mr. Churchill 
scored brilliantly — first, in October, 1914, and, 
second, in March, 1917. In each case, the cam- 
erist explained how easily the thing can be done, 
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park during or after the rain. He failed to notice 
two little tots struggling to find shelter beneath 
the tattered remains of a silk parasol acquired at 
the bargain-counter of a popular dump-heap. 
Among other neglected pictorial possibilities that 
might be mentioned is a Ghetto-child, protected 
against the rain by an old shawl folded over her 
head and around her slender body, hurrying to 
the grocery or, maybe, about to enter a drug- 
store. After a heavy shower, the gutter will be 
flooded — an opportunity little street-urchins 
will be quick to seize by setting afloat impro- 
vised, diminutive water-craft. And thus the cam- 
erist quick to see artistic possibilities in inclement 
weather will not complain for the lack of suitable 
picture-material. This wet-weather subject has 
been treated in a very practical way by Kath- 
erine Bingham in October, 1913, and a particu- 
larly successful competition appeared in Febru- 
ary, 1914. 

During the nesting-season of song-birds, the 
nature-lover, camera in hand, may often be seen 
busily watching a bird’s-nest in the hope of cap- 
turing a good view of the parent-bird feeding its 
young, or of some other interesting episode. If 
the camerist is inexperienced in this interesting, 
but unusually difficult, line of work, he may have 
very few good pictures to show for his pains. The 
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average bird’s-nest— as seen reproduced in 
periodicals devoted to recreation or outdoor 
sports — is a confused mass of twigs and leaves, 
poorly defined and poorly lighted. It is almost 
impossible to distinguish the bird from the nest. 
No doubt that is the way in which the object 
appears at first sight; 
but instead of view- 
ing it critically, the 3 : 
camerist merely suits 
his own personal con- - toy 

venience, “‘snaps” it 
and sends a print to 
the publisher in the 
hope that it will be 
accepted merely be- 
cause the obviously 
unattractive aspect 
of the nest, as he first 
noticed it, seems to 
show the utter hope- 
lessness of getting 
anything better. 
That is no credit to 
the art of photogra- 
phy or any indication 
of what photographic 
skill can accomplish. 
The professional il- 
lustrator smiles at 
such inadequate re- 
sults, and forthwith 
replaces them with 
attractive, well- 
drawn and convinc- 
ing sketches, which 
find instant appreci- 
ation. Were the cam- 
erist to approach the 
subject in an intelli- 
gent manner, or to 
adopt a method used 
and described by 
Guy A. Bailey, in the 
May issue, he would 
achieve results of 
which he could be 
proud. In any event, 
he must provide him- 
self with a suitable 
equipment and have 
the necessary degree of vigilance and persever- 
ance. Among the numerous illustrated articles 
on this subject of bird-photography that have 
appeared in these pages, the best are by the late 
Chester A. Reed, photographer and publisher, 
in May, 1910, and by Guy A. Bailey, noted 
specialist and contributor to Bird-Lore, in May, 
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1917. An important editorial will be found in 
May, 1915, and productive competitions in May, 
1910, and November, 1914. 

To the minds of a large proportion of ama- 
teurs, the photography of flowers is the most 
fascinating of all outdoor camera-activities. Yet 
simple as this work 
may seem to the un- 
initiated, many en- 
thusiastic devotees 
have not succeeded 
in grasping the eva- 
nescent, mysterious 
beauty of a_ simple 
wild-flower in __ its 
modest retreat, and 
interpreting it in an 
artistically sympa- 
thetic manner. <A 
clear-cut, perfunctory 
portrayal of its phys- 
ical structure does 
scant justice to the 
real beauty of a 
flower in the woods 
or in the field. In this 
connection, one 
sometimes wonders 
why the professional 
flower-painter prefers 
to represent his sub- 
jects arrayed amid 
elegant surroundings 
— in cut-glass bowls 
or costly vases stand- 
ing on marble tables 
or relieved against 
rich draperies. Does 
he ever think of 
painting the flower of 
the poor woman who 
lives in a basement, 
amid poverty and 
squalor? She, too, is 
fond of flowers, but 
is unable to defray 
the cost of a fitting 
receptacle. So she 
places her modest 
flower—not an 
American Beauty or 
a Killarney Rose — in a broken jar, and, as it 
stands on an old table, it affords the poor widow 
fully as much joy as the costly array of orchids 
does to the woman of wealth. Perhaps some am- 
ateur may take this little hint and pay a visit to 
some humble abode in the country, or in the city, 
where the poor woman’s flower is just as content 
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BUTTERFLY AND WHITE COSMOS 


as if it reposed in milady’s boudoir. The artistic 
treatment of flowers, to express their celestial 
beauty with sympathy and poetic feeling, has 
been told many times in these pages, by word 
and picture, although, it must be confessed, that 
the latter has appeared the more eloquent me- 
dium. The student-worker is referred to the de- 
lightful flower-studies by Fannie T. Cassidy, 
George Alexander, William S. Davis, E. Louise 
Marillier, Katherine Bingham and H. R. Decker 
that have appeared in Puoro-Era, from time to 
time, during the past ten years. As truthful rec- 
ords of the flora of the Rocky Mountains, the 
pictures of wild-flowers of Pike’s Peak, by Ken- 
neth Hartley, that appeared in June, 1915, will 
continue to be of interest to the naturalist, the 
explorer and the photographer. The results of a 
number of successful competitions, with flowers 
as the subject, have been published in Puoto- 
Era during the past nine years, so that highly 
trustworthy sources of information are plentiful 
and available. The camerist interested in other 
nature-subjects is referred to an article, beau- 
tifully illustrated, on moth-photography, by 
Edwin A. Roberts, in May, 1916; and one on 
comic insect-photography, by Lehman Wendell, 
September, 1916. 

In conclusion, the camerist who is keenly 
desirous to express himself through the medium 
of diffused definition should first ascertain the 
object and meaning of soft-focus photography. 
To this end, he should read the application of the 
soft-focus lens to landscape, by Charles O. 
Dexter, in the June, 1915, issue, and Arthur 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Hammond, in the November, 
1911, issue, although no one 
has shown a more rational ap- 
plication of the uncorrected 
lens than Dr. D. J. Ruzicka. 
The foregoing remarks, though 
of a somewhat rambling nature, 
are written in the hope that 
they may serve as suggestions 
to the camerist at a time when 
he is industriously pursuing his 
hobby. Let his feverish haste 
to capture everything in sight 
be tempered with judgment. 
An album or portfolio contain- 
ing, let us say, fifty choice 
prints will serve to entertain a 
visitor far more _pleasurably 
than one filled with ten times 
that number of mediocre im- 
pressions. Hasty methods of 
production in photography, as 
in any other pursuit, without 
discrimination, are responsible 
for many failures. Skill combined with delib- 
erate thought and judgment will always tell in 
the practice of photography. 


THERE is one result of the perennial contro- 
versy entitled “Sharp v. Fuzzy” against which 
it is not possible to give too emphatic a warning; 
and that is the belief which it is apt to generate 
in the minds of some who are just taking up 
photography that good technique does not mat- 
ter. A letter in these columns stated recently 
that “It is almost a crime to submit a technically 
perfect photograph to the average show,” and 
those who do not see many exhibitions may 
gather that this is the fact rather than a little 
bit of picturesque exaggeration, and that, such 
being the case, there is no need to bother about 
overcoming the preliminary difficulties involved 
in learning to make technically perfect photo- 
graphs. We have seen more exhibitions and com- 
petitions than falls to the lot of most workers, 
and we state emphatically that in every one in 
which there has been any selection of the exhibits 
at all, no picture has been given a good position 
which bore any evidence of poor technique, and 
very few such have been admitted at all. Nor 
are we believers in what may be called the fluke 
success. Depend upon it, the very first essential 
to the successful production of a photographic 
picture, whether it is to be sharp or fuzzy, strong 
or soft, clear or foggy, is knowing how to use the 
materials and processes so as to yield one result 
or the other, at the will of the user.—Photography. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Camera in War-Time 


HE time has come when the nation is face 

to face with a situation that will tax all its 
energies, wisdom, loyalty and resources to mas- 
ter. In the course of this gigantic undertaking, 
certain industries will gain and others will suffer, 
in proportion as they are affected by the new 
conditions. Obviously, this great war — result- 
ing, as it must, either in the maintenance or the 
destruction of those ideals for which the cham- 
pions of democracy fought and laid down their 
lives — will result in great pecuniary benefit to 
the producers of material necessary to combat 
the violators of the nation’s honor; whereas it 
will tend to discourage, to a certain extent, the 
pursuit of esthetic activities. Yet the new con- 
ditions will move the people to a larger appre- 
ciation of its nobler attributes — sympathy, 
charity and self-sacrifice, and, in a material sense, 
of the lessons of economy. 

During the approaching crisis. however, there 
will be need of diversions for anxious and dis- 
tressed non-combatants, and the one that com- 
mends itself preeminently is the practice of pho- 
tography. And may we not here consider the 
example of England, where, in the face of the 
most critical period in her history, the entire 
body of amateur photographers, together with 
the photographic press, is exhibiting a degree of 
energy and productiveness that is as admirable 
as it is amazing. Such time-honored institutions 
as the annual shows of the Royal Photographic 
Society and the London Salon have suffered no 
interruption since the beginning of the present 
war, and the same is true of the several photo- 
graphic periodicals. Can we do less than to emu- 
late this display of enthusiastic industry when 
we, too, come to realize the horrors of war? 
Often, times of stress and anxiety seem to act as 
a stimulus to greater achievement, which is cer- 
tainly true in the case of several of England’s 
most eminent pictorialists. But in the United 
States, the same as in Great Britain, the cam- 
erist should be careful to observe the restrictions 
that the Government is very likely to impose 
upon the use of cameras in war-time. His own 
intelligence will suggest to him what camera-sub- 
ject he should exclude, viz., defense-works, 


bridges, canals, factories, light-houses, wireless- 
stations — in fact, any object or locality that 
may prove of interest to the enemy. 


Beauty or Ugliness 


HE assertion, so often made, that certain 

subjects in painting — although painted in 
all sincerity — have a tendency to repel instead 
of to attract the beholder ought to be pretty good 
logic. There are artists who, unable to manifest 
their talent through the medium of the comely, 
prefer types that are unprepossessing, if not act- 
ually hideous. These artists seem to be laboring 
under the impression that beauty and character 
do not go hand in hand. If a woman, beautiful 
of face and figure, as well as of mind and soul, 
does not attract the interpretive skill of one 
artist, she certainly will that of another. 

Persons who are familiar with the works of 
some of the sixteenth-century painters — notably 
Rivera, Ribalta and El Greco — probably remem- 
ber realistic representations of physical torture, 
including scenes of martyrdom of Christian 
saints, that may still be seen in the art-galleries 
of Europe. Fortunately, that kind of art has not 
been perpetuated. There are, however, among 
the present-day painters, not a few who seem to 
delight in picturing coarse types of men and 
women, a sort of revival of those disgusting scenes 
in which the small Flemish masters of the seven- 
teenth century used to excel. Among the paint- 
ers who have strong inclinations toward the ugly 
and unattractive side of the human species, is the 
Spanish painter Zuloaga, who has been exhibiting 
his diversified genre-pictures in this country. 
The merit of novelty of this artist’s style is gen- 
erally recognized; but that it makes a genuine 
appeal to art-lovers is an open question. How 
such pictures are expected to arouse noble emo- 
tions in men accustomed to exalted ideals, is 
hard to understand. How they came to be painted 
may be ascribed to the artist’s possible love of 
bull- and cock-fights, which cruel sports cannot 
but brutalize and degrade the human soul. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the devotees of 
pictorial photography will not be influenced by 
such movements in art, but remain true to their 
own lofty ideals. Pictorial photography is so 
broad and comprehensive in its scope, both in 
subject and mode of expression, that there is no 
danger of monotony in the present artistic treat- 
ment of pictorial themes. Nevertheless, it should 
be remembered that an absence of defects does 
not necessarily make a work of art, also that an 
absence of beauty condemns it. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


on 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 


Awards — Spirit of Winter Competition 
Closed March 31, 1917 


First Prize: A. B. Street. 

Second Prize: Charles G. Begg. 

Third Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Hors Concours: W. R. Bradford. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, C. A. Barnes, Jr., 
W. B. Baxter, Beatrice B. Bell, L. O. Bogart, Rupert 
Bridge, Kenneth Dows, Louis A. Dyar, Jared Gardner, 
A. Gascoigne, A. B. Hargett, Bertran F. Hawley, 
Antoinette B. Hervey, A. Johnson, T. W. Lindsell, 
Louis R. Murray, Robert P. Nute, J. A. Perley, Wilmer 
S. Richter, Myra D. Scales, Kenneth D. Smith, W. 
Stelcik, E. W. Trelawny. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


“Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 
“*Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July $1. 
“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.”’ Closes September 30. 
“*Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes October 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes November 80. 
**Flashlights.’’ Closes December 31. 


1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.”” Closes March 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Free Trial-Subscriptions 


Participants in either Pooto-Era monthly compe- 
tition, who receive Honorable Mention, may have the 
privilege to give to a friend — not a reader of the 
magazine — a free trial-subscription of three months. 
This plan is also to be retroactive and to include en- 
trants in competitions beginning with March, 1917. 

If those who are interested in this proposition will 
promptly notify the Publisher, their wishes shall be 
complied with immediately. 
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“SEVENTY-SEVEN FEET” 
ALBERT B. STREET 
FIRST PRIZE — SPIRIT OF WINTER 
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Landscapes With Figures 
Advanced Competition — Closes July 31, 1917 


ENTRANTS in this month’s competition will do well 
to notice that the title differs from that of the last con- 
test of a similar nature, which was ‘Figures in Land- 
scape.” Inthe latter case the emphasis is on the figures, 
and they should be the most important, whereas in 
this month’s entries the landscape is to be predomi- 
nant and the figures merely incidental. Of one thing 
the worker must be sure — that landscape and figures 
are not equally important. One or the other — and in 
this contest the landscape — must have unquestionably 
stronger interest. 

Not all landscapes permit the successful introduction 
of figures. There must be some logical place for them 
and an intelligible reason for their being there. Above 
all, they must not be put there obviously for the sake 
of having their pictures taken. Seldom is it advisable 
to have them face the camera directly, as their interest 
in it — and in the person behind it — is too obvious for 
the best results. If the figures can be shown to be inter- 
ested in something within the picture-space, with their 
eyes on some work that they are doing, or turned to 
some one person in the group, so that the interest is 
all contained within the picture-space, the unification 
of the whole is brought about. There is nothing accom- 
plished by introducing incongruous figures “‘just any 
place” in a landscape — unless it be the marring of an 
otherwise perfectly good picture. When figures are in- 
troduced they should not only be in keeping with the 
nature of the scene, but they should be placed near the 
natural focus of the lines of the composition, or they 
will draw the eye away from that point — a thing to be 
avoided. It would seem needless to emphasize the fact 
that figures should be in keeping; but some of the in- 
congruities one sees make it seem wise to call attention 
to that fact. One would laugh at the photographer who 
attempted to make country-folk in their commonest 
toil-stained garments appear at home in a city ball- 
room — yet why is it not just as much out of keeping 
to show women and children in “party-frocks’’ and 
furbelows raking hay or engaged in similar pastoral 
pursuits? It outrages one’s sense of fitness. Nothing 
could be more natural or consistent, on the other hand, 
than to show the farm-hand in his natural garb engaged 
in some such labor, or the women of the family picking 
fruit or harvesting vegetables in the home-fields. Their 
low-toned garments blend with their surroundings with 
pleasing effect; whereas the starched whiteness of a 
more conventional garb would stand out with unpleas- 
ant insistence and mar the whole composition. 

The “bare-foot boy” beating the brook, with a bent 
pin for a hook, or whistling along a country-lane, is 
better picture-material than some model of the tailor’s 
art with the latest sporting-equipment. The placing of 
the figures is not less important than the nature of the 
figures themselves. In nearly all well-arranged land- 
scape-pictures there is a focal point —a spot toward 
which the lines of road, path or distant hills converge; 
the place where the eye rests naturally when looking at 
the view. If the figures are placed very far from this 
natural center of interest, they draw the eye away and 
create confusion. Corot, the great French artist, in- 
troduces figures into nearly all of his dream-like land- 
scapes; but his placing of them is sometimes open to 
criticism. In his “Orpheus and Eurydice”’ the two fig- 
ures are just about to vanish from the right-hand mar- 
gin of the picture. The chief interest is the beautiful, 
softly gray-green landscape at the left, yet the figures 
are of sufficient size to create a counter-interest, and in 
reality, separated by a tree from the main picture, they 


form a separate picture by themselves. However, in 
most of his paintings, the figures are small and well 
placed. Daubigny is another landscape-artist who is 
fond of introducing figures. An admirable example is 
“‘Le Printemps.” Here, the line of trees and the direc- 
tion of the path lead directly to the small figure, which 
is in entire harmony with the whole scene. 

The files of Pooto-Era do not seem to furnish many 
examples of this kind of composition, but the issue for 
January, 1915, has one or two of interest. On page 7 
is one in which the figure adds immeasurably to the 
desired effect. It is placed at exactly the right point — 
the lines of the house-roofs at the right and left; the 
lines of the walk and of the bases of the tree-trunks on 
each side all converge on the boy with the umbrella, 
who walks calmly away from us, bent on his own busi- 
ness, in the rain. The umbrella furnishes the needed 
explanation of the misty atmospheric condition. Page 
25 of the same issue shows another well-placed figure. 
The composition is in low tones, and so soft in focus 
that one must look closely to discover whether the 
woman is “coming or going;” but she makes a dark 
accent at the strategic point, where the lines of the path 
direct the eye. The results of the last contest on this 
subject were published in the issue of PHoto-Era for 
September, 1915. The first prize went to a very painter- 
like picture shown on page 141. The whole landscape 
is soft and full of atmosphere, with the dark accent of 
the houses and plowman very well placed. It is a simple 
composition, but well chosen and admirably carried 
out, with poetic feeling predominant rather than a 
desire to render accurately commonplace detail. In 
the second-prize print we have an exceedingly attract- 
ive figure, well posed and with graceful lines of drapery. 
However, it is perilously near the center of the picture, 
and large enough to come very near usurping more at- 
tention than is allowable. The attraction of figure and 
landscape is very nearly balanced. In the print winning 
the third prize the school-children might have been 
allowed to go a few steps farther along the road, yet 
they are so unconcerned that one does n’t mind their 
being a trifle large. In the Honorable-Mention print on 
the next page we have a wide sweep of country to which 
it is doubtful that the figures are any particular addi- 
tion. However, they are very small, and exceedingly 
well placed at the crossing of the lines of the compo- 
sition. Ifa line were drawn along the fence at the right 
it would fall along the bit of fence and the bush at the 
left. Another, drawn along the line of the road at the 
left, and connecting with the lighted segment of beach 
beyond, would cross the first just about where the 
figures are located. The entries in this contest were 
numerous and the number of prints deserving special 
mention was large, yet the editor found the entries as a 
whole rather lacking in pictorial and imaginative qual- 
ities. A mere record of facts does not stand much chance 
of consideration in these competitions. Faults of tech- 
nique are more likely to be overlooked than lack of 
poetic feeling and imagination. 

Too many of us go through life with our eyes closed 
to the beauty and pictorial quality of the common- 
place. When we wish to “‘make a picture,” we go far 
afield and search for some unusual or inaccessible view 
— we take some friend along, and, dressing him in un- 
usual garb, we place him in unaccustomed surroundings 
and make our exposure. As a matter of fact, we may 
have passed at our own back-door a better — because 
more natural — picture. We overlook the value of the 
usual. Let us have our eyes open to the beauty inherent 
in every-day things, and not strain after novelty, 
which, when we have attained it, is less valuable, be- 
cause less true to life and nature than the incidents of 
every-day life. KATHERINE BINGHAM. 
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THE BEACH IN WINTER 


CHARLES BEGG 


SECOND PRIZE — SPIRIT OF WINTER 


How To Use Dry Mounting Tissue 

I HAVE read a number of articles on the different ways 
to mount photographs, and although all are good in 
their way, I believe that there is nothing quite so satis- 
factory all around as the dry mounting tissue. I have 
used quantities of it on hundreds of prints, and it has 
proved itself — over and over again —satisfactory in 
every way. 

To begin with: cut a piece of the tissue a trifle larger 
than the print; place on back of print and touch with 
the point of a hot flat-iron, a few places along the 
edge, just to hold the tissue in place; trim print and 
tissue together, and place them on mount —being 
sure that they are perfectly straight and even — lay 
a piece of thin white paper over the face of the print 
and hold it securely so that it will not slip; press firmly 
for a few seconds with a moderately hot flat-iron — 
do not rub the iron or the print will move from its posi- 
tion — then, immediately on removing iron and paper, 
rub the print down with a clean soft cloth. If there is 
any spot that does not stick closely, try again, using 
the paper and the flat-iron as already described, and 
continue to do so until the entire surface is uniformly 
smooth. Oftentimes, with a small print which can be 
covered with the flat-iron, one operation will be all 
that is necessary; but usually it is better to go over it 
more than once, to be sure that there is perfect contact 
at all edges and corners. 

In the case of-a larger print, 8 x 10, for instance, 
proceed in the same manner, but begin pressing at 
the middle of the print, being sure at all times that 
both print and white paper are held securely in place 
before the flat-iron is applied. Remove paper, and 
rub down that part of the print with the soft cloth, 
then proceed again, working both ways—a_ small 
place at a time — always beginning where the print 


has already adhered to the mount towards the edges 
and corners. Possibly even then there may be a place 
where it does not stick closely; but I have found that 
persistent rubbing while the print was hot will always 
bring the desired result. I might say right here that 
I am confident that the real secret of success in using 
the dry mounting tissue is in the rubbing of the print 
while hot. 

If, for any reason, it is desired to remove the print 
from the mount, it can be done also by heat. It has 
been suggested that holding mounted print, face 
down, over a lighted gas-burner will “do the trick;” 
but that method is rather to the detriment of the 
fingers. I have found that pressing and rubbing on the 
back of the mount with a hot flat-iron until the mount 
is thoroughly heated through will loosen the tissue so 
that the print may be easily peeled off, with no damage 
to either mount or print. 

I consider this method of mounting prints the 
most successful of any. Possibly not the most eco- 
nomical, but like many other good things, we are not 
always looking for the cheapest, but for the best. 
Where economy is to be considered, I believe that the 
pennies we save on other mediums for our ordinary 
work should be used to purchase a supply of dry 
mounting tissue for the choicest of our prints. This 
method is ideal for album-work, as there is absolutely 
no curling or warping whatever — no matter how thin 
the mount may be. 

This article is not written with the idea in mind to 
advertise dry mounting tissue, but rather to pass along 
a good thing. I think that all camerists are like the 
physicians; in one respect, at least. When they find a 
good thing, they do not try to hoard it up for their 
personal use, but pass it along to the “friends in the 
profession.’— Appre M. Harton. 
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A DEEP-DRIFTED CORNER 


Enlarged Negatives Quickly 


One of the methods to make enlarged negatives, 
which apparently is not so generally used as it deserves 
to be, is particularly suitable for the purposes of a pro- 
fessional photographer, who has usually at his disposal 
the large camera which is required. It consists in making 
from the small negative a print on glossy or semi- 
glossy print-out paper of depth which looks just right, 
that is, is not over-printed as for toning. The copying- 
camera having been set up and adjusted according to 
the degree of enlargement required in the enlarged 
negative, this print is then copied-enlarged upon a 
plate of medium speed. This can be done by either 
weak daylight or artificial light without the print 
suffering in any way during exposure, although it should 
not be exposed longer than can be helped, and, there- 
fore, focusing should be done in advance upon a piece 
of printed matter, the place of which is taken by the 


THIRD PRIZE 
SPIRIT OF WINTER 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


printing-out paper print when all is in readiness for ex- 
posure. We recently saw in an acquaintance’s studio a 
very neat accessory for facilitating the use of this method 
in conjunction with the ordinary studio-camera. It con- 
sisted of a long, narrow, and light baseboard, at the 
end of which was fixed, at right angles, a small easel 
for the support of the print. The studio-camera had 
been slightly adapted, so that this baseboard could be 
slid under a pair of guides secured to the camera base- 
board, and the small easel thus be placed at any re- 
quired distance from the lens. Undoubtedly, for all 
copying-work, a camera set apart for the purpose is the 
better plan, but in this case the appliance could be 
made ready for operation in a minute or so. 

British Journal of Photography. 


Tr will be good to compare your print of a luxuriant 
flower-garden of recent years with one to be made in 
1917 — showing a crop of corn or vegetables! 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. 


BEARDSLEY 


The Wheel Glass-Cutter 


Many photographers have at some time or other 
occasion to cut glass, and no doubt most of them use 
the wheel-cutters, which are soon thrown away as of 
no use. Perhaps the following tip will be of service to 
them. I had occasion to cut some glass a few days ago, 
and had only an old, and, as I thought, worn-out wheel 
to do it with. I tried dipping it in a drop of paraffin, 
and was astonished to find that it cut as well as when 
new. I experimented with two others which I had dis- 
carded, and found that they cut equally well. Tur- 
pentine seems to answer the same purpose. 

This may be a welcome tip to some of your readers; 
it was certainly a new experience for me. 

Amateur Photographer. 


Washing Postcards 


C. R. D., in the Amateur Photographer, states that 
to the average photographic worker the washing of 
prints always presents a problem which is not easy of 
solution, and postcards in particular, on account of 
their extra weight, have a tendency to sink to the bot- 
tom of the tank, and lie there in a heaped-up mass. In 
this condition it is impossible to get rid of the hypo 
from the film, and consequently postcards done in this 
fashion cannot be said to be washed at all, and in a few 
months’ time spots and stains are nearly certain to 
make their appearance on the cards. A very simple 
way to make sure that the cards will be thoroughly 
washed is to use the rack in which the plates are placed 
for washing. A quarter-plate rack is just right for post- 
cards, as when these are placed in position the cards 
will be slightly bent, and thus kept firmly in the grooves. 
Some cards have a tendency to float to the top of the 
water, and this can be prevented by fastening a piece 
of string over the top of the cards, and fixing the ends 
to the edges of the rack. This will be found one of the 
most convenient ways to wash cards to the worker who 
only does a few at a time. 


Blisters on Bromide Prints 


A NUMBER of cases of blisters on bromide prints and 
enlargements have been brought to our notice lately, 
with queries as to cause and cure. Contributing causes 
are many in number. For example: (1) Kinks, cracks, 
creases, folds, etc., in the paper. (2) Handling the print 
with hot finger tips. (3) Sudden change of temperature; 
e.g., putting the print into tepid water after it has been 
in icy cold water, or vice versa. (4) Change of density 
of baths, e.g., passing a print from a strong (dense) 
hypo fixing-bath straight into plain washing water. 
| Note.— Dissolving hypo in water lowers the tempera- 
ture from ten to twenty degrees. Therefore, tepid-warm 
water should be used for making up a fixing-bath which 
it is desired to use at once.] (5) The use of soft water. 
(6) The use of water in which much air has been dis- 
solved. (7) Washing under a spray delivering water 


with considerable force. (8) The use of too much alkali 
(especially caustic alkali) in the developer. (9) The use 
of too strong sulphide solution, or the use of stale 
(decomposed) sulphide in the sulphide toning process. 
(10) A strongly acid bleaching bath is another cause. 


Pricking the paper back of big blisters, gently press- 
ing out the air, and then contracting the gelatine with 
methylated spirit is a good plan to adopt. This proce- 
dure is not applicable in the case of a crop of small blis- 
ters. These may usually, but not always, be reduced 
by mopping the print with a piece of cotton-wool dipped 
in equal parts of water and methylated spirit, and then 
in methylated spirit only. 

If the print shows blisters in the fixing-bath they 
will probably grow bigger if transferred straight to 
plain water. To prevent this, pass the print into a 
solution of table-salt the same strength or proportion 
as the hypo and water-bath, and then dilute this salt- 
bath slowly by adding a little water at a time and rock- 
ing the dish. Another suggestion is to use two fixing- 
baths — i.e., ten minutes in ten percent hypo, and then 
ten minutes in five percent hypo — and then two per- 
cent salt-bath. Another method is to clean a sheet of 
ground-glass with soap and water, dry it; dust it with 
powdered salt or French chalk, lightly brush this off 
the ground-side, lay face down the wet-blistered print 
onto the ground-side, lightiy squeegee, allow to dry 
thoroughly, and then strip. This is good for large 
prints and small blisters. 

Where the trouble comes after bleaching and sul- 
phide-toning, perhaps the best preventive is the sim- 
plest of all; viz., to let the prints dry thoroughly after 
washing and before sulphiding. 

For hardening before fixing, the following have been 
advocated: (1) Water, 20 ounces; common alum, 3 
ounce. (2) Water, 10 ounces; chrome alum, 1 dram. 
(3) Water, 10 ounces; formalin, 1 dram. 

For combined fixing and hardening: (1) Dissolve in 
the following order in water 10 ounces: Hypo, 2 ounces; 
soda sulphite, } ounce; alum, 1 dram; acetic acid, 1} 
drams. (2) In 5 ounces of water dissolve 1 ounce soda 
sulphite, then add slowly 1 dram sulphuric acid; add 
20 ounces of water, then } pound of hypo; when this is 
dissolved, add 4 ounce chrome alum dissolved in 5 
ounces of water. (3) Water, 20 ounces; hypo, 2 ounces ; 
soda bisulphite, } ounce; chrome alum, 1 dram. 

Amateur Photographer. 


Diffusing the Image in Fixed-Focus Enlargers 


Ir sometimes happens when enlarging with one of 
the popular fixed-focus daylight enlargers or printing- 
boxes the all-over-sharp result fails to quite satisfy our 
pictorial sense, and we wish for some means of diffusing 
the image. One plan is to lay a piece of the bolting-silk 
sold for this purpose across the bromide paper; but it 
often happens that this is not obtainable locally, and 
some kind of substitute must be devised. The present 
writer has made use of a piece of butter-muslin fixed 
to a light cardboard-frame made to fit into the en- 
larger about an inch above the bromide paper. Such a 
frame is easily fitted up, the coarse butter-muslin fixed 
with “seccotine,” and when required for use the whole 
may be fastened with four drawing-pins underneath 
the frame to the inside of the enlarger or printing-box. 
It will be found that a slight diffusion will be produced 
over the enlargement that will take away any over- 
sharp qualities that the negative may possess, and thus 
enhance the pictorial result in the manner desired. 

Amateur Photographer. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ ; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular —— of Pxoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

g. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
rovided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
RA other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 

has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooto-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

$. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Proto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flerible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Lar, s may be sent by express 


ge 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed March 31, 1917 


First Prize: V.S. Matson. 

Second Prize: L. C. MacDonald. 

Third Prize: J. Burke. 

Honorable Mention: W. J. Adams, Margaret Ander- 
son, Geo. W. French, Henry L. Osborn, Mrs. H. G. 
Reed, Geo. P. Russell, M. C. Still, Chas. F. Smith, 
E. W. Underhill, A. J. Voorhees. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: H. E. Glover, Louis Dubois. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in. the PHoro-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the Poto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Change of Address 


SusscriBers who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the 
Publisher of PHoto-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 
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ON THE LAKE-SHORE 


Vv. S. MATSON 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Is the Small Camera Practical? 


““As long as the world contains them both,” the 
small and the large camera will each have strong adhe- 
rents; but there should be no rivalry between them, for 
each has its place which the other could not possibly 
fill. The pictorialist, as a rule, is a strong adherent of 
the large camera, with its facilities for composition on 
the ground-glass and the advantages of being able to 
make contact prints from large negatives; but even he 
falls back on the convenient film-camera when on trips, 
where the large equipment would be too bulky and 
heavy to be practical. He might also use it to advan- 
tage in making notes, as one might say. It is not pos- 
sible to have one’s 8 x 10 camera always at hand; and 
many times when one is bent on other business a real 
picture is suddenly encountered. If one has the ever- 
ready vest-pocket or other small compact camera about 
one’s person an exposure may be made — or two or 
three snaps from different view-points for future refer- 
ence when it is possible to bring the larger equipment 
into action. If one has a particular picture in mind to 
study it is a great saving of money, as well as of strength 
and effort, to ‘“‘make notes” with the small camera. 
These may be studied at home and at leisure; the dif- 
ferent effects of light should be noted; the changes 
brought about in composition by a slight change of 
view-point; the best spacing determined upon, and the 
amount of scenery to be included in the view. When 
this has been done it is necessary to transport one’s 
heavy equipment only once — for one knows where to 
go and what to do on arrival. 

For the beginner in photography there is no ques- 
tion that the small camera is the best for the first one. 
Particularly, if one is to do one’s own finishing, it is a 
great economy to work in small sizes at first. If one 
finds the work attractive, and aspires to make real 
pictures, the small camera will doubtless be soon out- 
grown; but if one does not wish to keep it as accessory 
to the larger one it can be traded in usually toward the 
new equipment, and it will have saved much more 


than its value in the smaller cost of failures and wasted 
material. But the small camera has more than economy 
to recommend it to the novice. Its simpler mechanism 
is understood more easily, especially the universal 
focus, which eliminates what seems to be one of the 
most perplexing problems for most amateurs. This 
very thing will be a drawback later, when the artistic 
sense is more fully developed, and it becomes desirable 
to be able to sacrifice sharpness in the background for 
the sake of concentrating interest on some one object. 
However, at first it is an advantage to avoid the neces- 
sity to judge distance and the worriment of trying to 
remember always to set the indicator on the focusing- 
scale. Many have been the disappointments occasioned 
by forgetting to do this, or guessing wrongly as to the 
real number of feet between the object to be photo- 
graphed and the camera. If enlarging is to be re- 
sorted to later, the fact that universal sharpness is 
assured i is a great comfort, for although a “‘sharp-as- 
nails” negative may yield a very soft and diffused en- 
largement — if such is desired — it is impossible to 
obtain a clear and sharp enlargement save from a clear 
and sharp negative. 

One disadvantage of the small camera is not a dis- 
advantage of the camera at all, but of the user. Being 
so small, and the “ammunition” so comparatively inex- 
pensive, its owner fails to take it seriously, and “‘shoots”’ 
everything in sight, without regard to what is capable 
of reproduction in the scene before him. The small 
camera is just as much governed in its product by the 
laws of optics and of light as is the larger instrument. If 
it is pointed upward the lines of buildings will converge 
toward the top in the small picture just as surely as in 
the large one, and a view — the chief beauty of which 
lies in its color — will be just as disappointing in one 
size as in the other. It is only by making exposures 
that one can determine for oneself the things which 
will make good pictures and those that will not. And 
if one is learning with a small camera this can be done 
with less trouble and expense than when expensive 
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plates are being sacrificed to gain the neces- 
sary knowledge. There is a great deal in 
learning what not to take. In handling a 
small instrument one learns soon what lib- 
erties may — and may not — be taken with 
the sensitive material. A small film will fog 
just as quickly as a large one, and one learns 
to load and unload in a safe light; not to 
put the camera down where the sun will 
shine directly on the little red window at the 
back; and to see to it that the film is kept 
tightly rolled on the spool after removing it 
from the camera. 

The darkroom-light that has proved safe 
and adequate in handling films and photo- 
graphic papers in small sizes will be equally 
safe for larger sizes. If one has any idea of 
keeping on with photography and working 
up to larger sizes eventually, it would be 
wise, in purchasing an outfit of trays, grad- 
uates, etc., to put in the larger sizes at first. 
Perhaps a developing-tray not much larger 
than the initial size would prove an econ- 
omy in solutions, but for fixing, the large 
tray is preferable, since it allows more 
prints to be fixed at a time without undve 
piling up and lying together. The experience 
acquired in timing and developing the small 
prints is obtained at comparatively slight ex- 
pense, and it is just as valuable as though 
learned with large pictures. The small cam- 
era may be looked upon as an efficient and 
reasonable instructor, and not to be ignored 
as an end in itself, when considered in con- 
junction with judicious enlarging. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


The Kodak Sky-Filter 


To the beginner in photography the use 
of a ray-filter may look too complicated 
and mysterious to come within his ability, 
but in reality it is not so very complex, and 
with a little thought may be understood 
readily. One who has made many pictures 
must have discovered that blue photo- 
graphs white, although to the eye it is rather a dark 
color. The sky appears of a deep shade contrasted 
with the white clouds, yet in one’s pictures it photo- 
graphs the same, and the clouds are lost. The reason 
is that the blue and violet rays are much more actinic 
than the green, yellow or red rays. While one is ex- 
posing for these slower colors in the landscape-portion 
of one’s picture the sky becomes much overexposed 
and blocks up in development. 

The ray-screen is a piece of yellow glass or film 
which, when placed over the lens, holds back the blue 
and violet rays and prevents their outstripping the 
others. The drawback to its use by amateurs is that, 
since the most rapid rays are excluded, the exposure is 
prolonged necessarily. The degree of increase in expo- 
sure depends on the depth of the yellow shade in the 
screen. The one most serviceable for ordinary land- 
scape-work requires three times the normal exposure. 
Of course, this longer time requires the use of a tripod 
or other firm support for the camera, and it is likely to 
overcorrect and flatten out the distance by destroying 
plane-values. 

However, there is on the market a filter that ob- 
viates some of these difficulties. It is known as the 
Kodak Sky-Filter, and is so made that one-half the 
circle of glass is clear and the other half has a yellow 
tint. This makes it possible to hold back the sky with- 


““TAKE MY PICTURE!” 


L. C. MACDONALD 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


out affecting the foreground, and without prolonging 
the exposure unduly. In strong light on snow or sea- 
views a twenty-fifth second exposure may be used, and 
one tenth or twelfth should be enough for ordinary 
views. The exposure is about doubled by the use of 
the filter. These exposures may be given with the cam- 
era in the hand; but anything over one-tenth requires 
that the camera be supported in some manner. There 
is a very compact and handy little clamp on the mar- 
ket by which any hand-camera may be fastened se- 
curely to a fence, tree or chair-back, or any convenient 
support. This— with the Sky-Filter— would add 
much to the possibilities of any amateur-equipment. 
KATHERINE BincHaM. 


That Poor and Much-Abused Replica 


An observant reader of PHoto-Era states that im 
the Popular Science Monthly for February, 1917, ap- 
pears a picture of a woman and a lot of clay figures, be- 
neath which is the following legend: “ At the right of 
the sculptures is a replica of the old Windsor Hotel de- 
picting the fire.” 

By and by, the repetition of a song, word, gesture or 
look — whether from the same person or not — will 
be called a “replica.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ERa, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
ts desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 


M. K. W.— It is not necessary to cut apart 
roll-film negatives to dry. It is customary to keep 
the negatives in the strip until developing, fixing, 
washing and drying are finished, then each negative is 
cut off ready to print. Some prefer to cut the exposures 
in order to develop each negative by itself. However, 
this is of no particular advantage unless the various 


W. K. B.— A shutter-speed of 7}7 of a second 
will stop all ordinary moving objects. Without a 
doubt the focal-plane shutter is the most efficient for 
high-speed photography. However, successful diving, 
running, baseball, football and airplane pictures have 
been made with a between-the-lens shutter working at 
a maximum speed of z}z of a second. In making speed- 
pictures with a between-the-lens shutter the pho- 
tographer should select his angle of view carefully, so 
as to avoid having the subject pass the camera at right 
angles. 

A.G.S.— For finishing prints with a glcssy sur- 
face, a paper prepared with a naturally glossy 
surface should be employed. The most simple and 
satisfactory method to work is as follows: The prints, 
after fixing and washing, should be immersed in a forma- 
line bath —formaline } ounce, water 5 ounces — for two 
or three minutes, washed for a quarter of an hour, and 
then dried. A glass, celluloid, or ferrotype plate is 


CANINE SYMMETRY 


J. BURKE 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


exposures are of such a nature as to require individual 
attention. The modern developing-tank and the cor- 
rect amount of developer will usually take care of all 
ordinary variations of exposure. 

Ss. D. O— Whether or not the use of F/3.5 
anastigmat lenses is to be advised generally 
is a debated question. The great speed of the 
lens permits exposures to be made under conditions 
which would render slower lenses useless. On the other 
hand, how many times does the average amateur- 
photographer attempt to make pictures under condi- 
tions which an F/6.3 or F/4.5 lens would not take 
care of efficiently? When all is said and done, the 
advisability of using an F/3.5 lens is a question to be 
decided by the individual. An important factor in the 
decision should be the ability of the amateur to use 
such a lens successfully. 


washed and polished with a soft fabric, first rubbing on 
with a flannel a solution of 20 grains of beeswax in 1 
ounce of turpentine. The print is soaked in water until 
thoroughly limp, and then a liberal quantity of water is 
thrown on the polished plate, and the print placed face 
downwards on the plate, care being taken that there is 
plenty of water between the two surfaces. The print 
is next firmly squeegeed into contact, interposing a 
sheet of rubber cloth between the print and the roller 
squeegee. When quite dry, the print will leave the plate 
very easily, and its surface will possess a high gloss. 
This surface is hard and durable, due to the employ- 
ment of the formaline-bath, but it is well to back the 
print with a waterproof sheet so as to prevent the 
mountant from affecting the glaze. This method has 
proven to be efficient and eminently successful in ac- 
tual practice. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM i 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ErRa, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 


E. G. R.— The picture of an old log cabin, appar- 
ently deserted, with a mangled, leafless tree at the left 
and the chimney at the right, is somewhat stiff and un- 
attractive in appearance. If the old domicile had been 
photographed from a different viewpoint, and on a 
bright rather than on a dull day, the result might pos- 
sibly have been more attractive. 

A. M. H.— In “The Charm of the Heights,” a pic- 
ture showing a group of women with a dog occupying a 
risky position on the top of some rocks at considerable 
height, the upright branch of a dead tree rising straight 
in the middle of the picture, is a serious detriment to 
the arrangement, and extremely inartistic. The print 
also shows considerable underexposure, hence the high- 
lights on the rocks and the women’s dresses, the exces- 
sive contrasts resulting in a spotty appearance. We 
would not have chosen this picture for its artistic possi- 
bilities, but rather as a record of an outing. 

C. C. B.— In “The Little Haymakers” the two boys 
are walking out of the picture. The same subject 
could have been made with the boys marching toward 
the camera or a little bit to the right or left of the cen- 
ter; but when they are walking across the path of the 
camera and directly away from the center of interest, 
the composition suffers thereby. 

R. A. W.— Your picture, “The Curving Bank,” ex- 
presses a praiseworthy motive, which, however, lacks 
a definite viewpoint. The effect is rather decorative, 
and shows how beautiful the original view in the woods 
must have been. The scattered highlights on the tree- 
trunks, at the extreme right, and at the top, showing 
fragments of the sky, are somewhat distracting. By 
covering them up with each hand, you will quickly see 
how much better the picture will look were they sub- 
dued or even eliminated, which can be done easily in 
the negative. 

F. P. M.— Your print of a cascade looks like an un- 
derexposed effort made by strong electric light, as the 
water and reflections are brilliant white without de- 
tail, and the contrast is so great as not to suggest any 
notion of reality or fidelity. The subject seems to be 
an attractive one. Please try again and see if you can- 
not obtain a picture with true color-values and grada- 
tions. 

W. R.— The trouble with the head of the young girl 
is that the left eye is half closed, though the right one 
is less so. Whether this is due to the lighting or a phys- 
ical defect is not clear. If the latter case, it would have 
been well to have posed the model in profile, and thus 
concealed the inequality of the eyes. 

R. A. W.— The picture, “Licking the Kettle,” is a 
good subject but very fuzzy. Is there any reason why 
it should be so? The figure is placed exactly in the 
picture-area. The background, consisting of trees, 
and through which the sky is visible, gives a very 
spotty and disquieting effect, which is not artistic or 
pleasing. This is a common fault with pictures of this 
sort. Just behind the boy’s head appears to be what 
looks like a white tent, which could have been avoided 


with a little care. The heterogeneous foreground, due 
to the usual concomitant of camp-life in the woods, 
could have been managed with better result had a 
little care been taken. 

M. H. S.— Your winter scene, I am sorry to say, 
does not suggest the title. It is very flat, dull and 
monotonous throughout. A snow-scene should be 
somewhat brilliant, with due regard for the deep 
shadows. In your picture you have three snow-covered 
spruce trees in a horizontal row, which does not suggest 
good pictorial composition. 

K. D. S.— The figure of the man at the edge of a 
pond, tending a wood-fire, is placed exactly in the center 
of the picture-space, dividing, at one side, the lake with 
its spotty mass of black and white, and at the right the 
brightly lighted shore. The background of woods is 
picturesque, and it is likely that a different viewpoint 
would have yielded a pleasing pictorial result. 

L. C. C.— Your picture of a road along a river has 
the common fault of dual interest. Either the stream 
at the right should form the center of attraction, or 
the very pretty road at the left. I would suggest that 
you trim away, at the right, the view of the stream, 
leaving the view of the road, which, with about one inch 
cut away from the bottom of the print, will leave a 
complete and satisfying picture. 

{. B.— The young lady, seated at a desk penning a 
letter to some dear one, evidently in her own boudoir, 
surrounded by favorite pictures, books, etc., is not a 
portrait, for obvious reasons. Very likely, if the young 
woman turned her face to the camera, it would present 
a far different aspect than from the present near-profile. 
It also might be classed as “ Miscellaneous,” with the 
possible title, “*A Letter to Mother,” or “A Letter to 
Him.” This title could be varied. The picture is very 
meritorious, indeed, and worthy of recognition. 

U. E. D.— A very stiff and angular pose. The fact 
that they are having their picture taken is evident in 
pose and expression. If the woman instead of the man 
had been sitting, and he leaning over to look at a book 
or other article in her hand, the stiffness might have 
been avoided. The camera was not held level, as the 
converging lines of the door-casing show. 

O. P. D.— The pose and lighting of your home-por- 
trait are excellent, but the prominent figure in the wall- 
paper and the parts of pictures included are very dis- 
tracting. The head is also too low in the oval. A smaller 
oval would eliminate the pictures and improve spacing. 

G. P. L.— An excellent handling of a difficult sub- 
ject. It is unusual to see so luminous a light with trans- 
parent shadow in a portrait taken in full sunlight. The 
hat-brim has acted as a diffuser, and the light reflected 
from the white dress did the rest. However, a shorter 
exposure would have spoiled it. You have succeeded 
admirably in this. 

P. R. C.—A splendid child-study marred seriously 
by the conspicuous white towel hanging directly over 
the child’s head. Had it been laid on the shelf at the 
right of the wash-basin, it would have been in shadow, 
and so less white, and it would have aided ina triangular 
composition instead of prolonging a straight dividing 
line bisecting the picture. 

. C. P.— An admirable snow-picture. The glitter 
of the snow is remarkably well shown by the back 
lighting, and the converging shadows of the trees con- 
centrate the interest admirably. 

W. C. D.— The dead blackness of the background 
might be relieved by a little work on the negative. The 
figure itself and the expression are admirable. The light- 
ing also is excellent. If the whole of the feet had been in- 
cluded it would have been better, as showing them only 
in part suggests amputation. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


in the table. 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of the exposure in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 


For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
ee ny 60° N. multiply by 3; 
5° x 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 84. JAN., Fes., Oct. Mar., APR., May, 
by Nov., Dec. + t Ave., Serr. JULY § 
TLatitude 60° N. multiply by 1%4;] ai = 
55° 1; 52° x 1; 30° X 15. a| | | Sle 3 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 144;] | 2 & | Ale|2/g a 
55° x 1; 52° 1; 30° 1d. cle] s = S| 
HOUR 5 Ale] ale] al ale 
11 A.M. dem. 
PM. 8 | 4 | 2 vid 2512 6|3 8 | 4 
10-11 a.m. and1-2 pm. 
and 1-2 25/12|6/3/3 3/3 |4020 10 30/15) 4 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. 1°) 2°; a 
7-8 a.m. and 4-5 p.m. 2 
2010/5 4/20 10/5) 3] 8 
6-7 a.m. and 5-6 p.m. alt} 3 
| | 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m. | | | 1*| 1*| 2°/41° 
| | | 10;5|3|3 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 


studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 

ound; open beach, harbor- and 

shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 

light-colored objects; studies of dark 

clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 

jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ound ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
uildings showing both sunny and shady 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the number 


in the third column 


As all the figures in the table oppo- 
site are based upon the use of stop 


$2] vu.s.1 F/4 
an 

| U.S.2 F/5.6 
os 

aan U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 

| U.S.3 F/7 

é U.S. 8 F/11 

| F/16 

32 F/22 
U. S. / 

Se | U.S. 64 F/32 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 


| 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
| To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
5/8 table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
x 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multipl 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 roan | 
xs For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
x 16 for ave exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/82 second. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 
Premo Film-Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Vulcan Film 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 

Eastman Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 

Non-Halation Ortho. 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 

Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 


Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


He who has tasted the delights of a summer spent in 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire will recog- 
nize the picture of the Dixville Notch that adorns our 
June front-cover. It is the work of an ardent and 
capable amateur who lives on the spot and knows the 
character of the locality and its moods. Those who are 
familiar with this, one of the popular resorts of the 
White Mountains, declare that Mr. McLaughlin’s view 
is admirable in every respect, and eminently repre- 
sentative of its natural beauty. No data. 

The wood interior, by Theodore Eitel, that serves as 
this month’s frontispiece, is one of a series of ten pic- 
tures that have been selected to illustrate a department 
of landscape-work treated by the Editor in a special 
article. All but four have appeared in previous issues, 
and are again presented as admirable examples in their 
respective fields. Mr. Eitel’s picture, published in Sep- 
tember, 1910, bore the title of “Solitude,” and shows 
how the poetic feeling of such a quiet spot may success- 
fully be interpreted. Those fond of trees as camera- 
subjects will derive pleasure and profit from the study 
of this pictorial masterpiece. Data: October, 10 a.m.; 
sun; 6} x 8} Premo camera; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss, 
series 7A; 19}-inch focus; stop, F/12.5; 1 second; Seed 
26x; pyro; direct Platinotype print. 

“The Tow-Path,” page 285, has much pictorial 
beauty, and in most cases would be accepted as an 
artistic production. Were it a painting, and for sale, a 
clever auctioneer would get increasing bids by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Just see what you are getting — three dis- 
tinct pictures on one canvas!” Strange as it may seem, 
painters are very prone to include two or more clearly 
defined views in the picture-area. This is done uncon- 
sciously, as the eye, fascinated by the beauty of a scene 
such as Mr. Cook has presented here, does not discover 
at once the superfluity of material; nor is it likely to 
notice that the bank in the foreground, and extending 
away from the camera, divides the view into two sepa- 
rate sections. Each of the three pictures defined by 
white lines is complete in itself, and it is a question 
whether the camerist would not prefer deliberately and 
knowingly to capture three distinct pictures at one 
exposure rather than to expend additional time, energy 
and sensitive material in making them separately. 
Data: June 8, 5 p.m.; bright sunlight; Wollensak Velos- 
tigmat; 10-inch focus, at F/8; 1 second; Hammer Blue 
Label; M. Q.; print on Cyko Platinum Normal. 

In “Harvest,” page 287, William Spanton demon- 
strates the happy use of figures in landscape. At the 
same time, he shows that white-shirted figures have no 
terrors for him. They seem to blend very easily with 
the somewhat high-keyed summer-view. Perhaps the 
sun at its meridian height favors this arrangement of 
light and shade. The disposition of the figures, too, de- 
serves warm commendation. No data. 

Dr. Ruzicka’s “In Bronx Park,” page 288, offers a 
distinguished application of the figure to a landscape. 
Here the model is arrayed in a light-colored costume, 
and what to many a camerist would prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle is accomplished with convincing 
success. The sturdy tree-trunks at the left take a 
prominent place in the composition and serve as an 
admirable foil to the graceful figure which easily dom- 
inates the pleasing picture. Data: August, 4 p.M.; sun; 


3A Kodak; stop, F/8; Eastman N. C. film; 3-time filter; 
1 second; 8 x 10 matte bromide enlargement. 

Portraiture in the open sunlight is included among 
the problems difficult for the average camerist to solve; 
but Beatrice B. Bell, in “Jean,” page 289, has pro- 
duced a sunny portrait, delightfully soft, clear and 
plastic, that would be well-nigh impossible in the best- 
arranged studio. The delicate gradations and the at- 
mospheric quality that distinguish this al fresco por- 
trait deserve high praise. Data: Entirely in the open; 
full sun; No. 4 Cartridge Kodak; R. R. lens, at U.S. 4; 
instantaneous exposure; Eastman N. C. film; pyro, 
tank; Special Portrait Velox print. 

Among the many superb views of the Pacific Coast 
that Harold A. Taylor has produced, none could pos- 
sibly surpass his ‘The Breaker,” page 290, for graphic 
power and pictorial beauty. The realism of the glis- 
tening mass of spray, the striking fidelity of the tone- 
values, the correctness of perspective and artistic pro- 
portions are praiseworthy qualities that even a marine- 
painter — hostile, as he generally is, to photography — 
would concede to Mr. Taylor's achievement. Data: 
Afternoon; sunlight; 5 x 7 Graflex; 8}-inch Ice Tessar, 
at F/11; thy second; Orthonon plate; pyro-metol — 
hydro developer; 5} x9; glossy bromide P. M. C., No. 4 
print. Superb enlargements on matte paper for sale by 
Mr. Taylor, Coronado, Cal. He is an eminently suc- 
cessful professional. 

The field of animal-photography covers a wide range 
of subjects. The four-footed variety will claim the 
amateur specialist’s attention to the greater degree, and 
there will be cattle, sheep — and mules, of which last- 
named, Dr. Mansfield, the author of a very readable 
story on photography in the camp (found elsewhere in 
this issue), contributes an excellent picture; page 291. 
Data: Summer of 1916, afternoon; sunlight; Vest- 
Pocket Ansco, 2} x 3}; Modico lens, at full aperture; 
thy second; Speedex film; pyro-glycin; direct Artura 
print. 

One of the pictures that contributed not a little to 
the prestige of the late, lamented Chester A. Reed, as 
a successful bird-photographer, is the group of young 
kingfishers, reproduced on page 292. Mr. Reed was so 
ardent a lover of birds and flowers, that he devoted 
his life to this field of nature-study and published about 
a dozen little volumes, pocket-size, with numerous 
color-plates, that enjoy great popularity. See “ Flower- 
Guide — Wild-Flowers East of the Rockies,” ‘‘ Nature- 
Studies in Field and Wood,” “‘Camera-Studies of Wild- 
Birds in Their Homes” and “ Bird-Guide,” published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. His 
illustrated article, “How Wild-Birds Are Photo- 
graphed,” appeared in May Puoto-Era, 1910. 

The extremely graceful arrangement of Golden-Rod, 
page 293, does credit to George Alexander, the ever- 
felicitous pictorialist. The intimate personal touch is 
a charming characteristic of this artist’s work. His 
present flower-piece will serve as an example worthy 
to be studied and followed by camerists to whom the 
wild-flowers of field and wood will not appeal in vain. 
Data: Made in an ordinary room, on a rainy day; 
5 x 7 hand-camera; R. R. lens; F/32; 2 minutes; Seed’s 
L. Ortho; pyro. ; 

A very pleasing composition — a flower-study from 
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versatile William S. Davis, page 294 — concludes this 
series of illustrations, which cannot but assist the am- 
bitious picture-maker. Data: Near noon in November; 
soft light from east window; about 18 inches from sub- 
ject; Ilex Anastigmat; stop, F/8; Ingento A ray-filter; 
4x 5 Roebuck Double-Coated Ortho; Edinol-hydro de- 
veloper. 

What camp-life offers the camerist in the form of 
interest and variety of subjects, Dr. Mansfield has sug- 
gested in his engrossing paper and the accompanying 
illustrations. The latter evince the author’s true appre- 
ciation of their artistic possibilities. Some of the prints 
were soft and atmospheric in tone; others were brilliant, 
with marked contrasts, and all were reproduced ac- 
cording to the originals. 

By this time, PHoro-Era readers will have recog- 
nized the comprehensive, many-sided talent of William 
S. Davis as a photographic illustrator. The pictures that 
accompany his admirably instructive article in this issue 
possess a diversity of pictorial interest that is as rare 
as it is pleasing. Singularly enough, most of them serve 
as fitting examples to certain outdoor camera-activities 
to the Editor’s suggestions on the subject of artistic 
pictures (pages 284 to 294) — marine, flower and ani- 
mal photography. Data: ‘“Sunlit Ice’’— February, 
4.30 p.m.; the effective aperture of a triple convertible 
R.R.; back-combination, used wide open; stop, F/15; 
Ingento A ray-filter; double-coated Ortho; 3 second. 
“The Ferry-Slip””— August, at noon; bright light; lens 
at F/6.3; ray-filter; Inst. Iso plate; ss second. “The 
Lightship””— Made from steamer, at 6 p.M., in August; 
lens at F/8; Cramer Inst. Iso; z}y second. ‘Chinese 
Lilies” — February afternoon; diffused sunshine out- 
side; west-window, covered with two thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth; lens at F/16; 4 minutes; two screens on 
lens, increasing normal exposure eight times; Roebuck 
double-coated Ortho. ‘“‘In Quiet Pastures” Novem- 
ber, about 3.15 p.m.; soft sunshine; lens at F/6.3; 7; 
second; Cramer Inst. Iso. 

Of the numerous examples of the Cadby individuality 
in portraiture that appeared in these pages for many 
years, the little girl having a light repast — page 279 — 
is probably the most charming. It is interesting to 
note the many imitators of the Cadby manner, but, 
simple as it is, these efforts leave the Cadbys, our 
esteemed London correspondents, unsurpassed in their 
delightful specialty. No data. 

The pier peopled with excursionists awaiting the 
last boat, as pictured by Charles G. Wells, page 282, is 
a worthy subject for the camera. The picture, made in 
the early evening, is filled with suggestion, and invites 
meditation. This subjective interpretation of an un- 
conventional theme evinces the artistic temperament of 
a camerist new to Puoto-Era readers, and whose fur- 
ther pictorial contributions to these pages will be 
heartily welcomed. Data: September, 6.50 p.m., after 
sunset; 4 x 5 Adams Reflex camera; Pinkham & Smith 
8-inch Semi-Achromatic Doublet, at F/6; § second; 
Cramer Iso Inst. Double-Coated; print, 8 x 10 enlarge- 
ment on Prof. Cyko Plat. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Nor for many years have the entries in a winter- 
subject been so numerous and of such strikingly artistic 
merit as in the present competition. The task that 


confronted the jury was therefore a very difficult one, 
but it was met with the usual conscientious care and 
strict impartiality. The picture of a jumping skiier, by 
Albert B. Street, page 297, was well conceived and 
capitally carried out. It reminds one of the famous 
winter-sports in Switzerland, where, alas, only anxiety 
and distress prevail at present. Nevertheless, even in 


times of peace and prosperity, the Swiss winter- 
pastimes have been rivaled in Canada and the United 
States, as evidenced in the present instance. Mr. 
Street’s picture was made according to legitimate 
methods — so the camerist assures us. The proportions, 
values, perspective and depth of focus are praiseworthy, 
and the illusion of the skiier’s feet very effective. Data: 
February 10, 1917, 11 a.m.; good sunlight; Graflex 
camera, 3} x 4}, long focus; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
7-inch Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; gh second; Wellington 
Extreme plate; hydro-metol, in tray; print, Contrast 
Cyko Enlarging Plat.; developed with hydro-metol. 

The curious physical structure of the snowy moun- 
tains in Mr. Begg’s winter-scene, page 299, was the 
subject of much conjecture until the data arrived and 
cleared the situation. The mountains proved to be 
hillocks of sand covered with snow — sand-dunes in 
winter! Nevertheless, the effect produced by the action 
of the wind and the bright sunlight is quite remarkable, 
and, as a whole, the picture is impressively beautiful. 
Data: February; intense sunlight; lens at F/11; 3-time 
color-screen; } second; Cramer Medium Iso; Edinol; 
enlarged on Monox No. 5 Hard. 

In his mid-winter scene, page 300, Alexander Murray 
has evaded the hackneyed up-hill, foot-worn path in 
the deep snow. The furrowed road converges inter- 
estingly toward the summit of the hill, beyond which 
the horse and sleigh are about to disappear. The pic- 
ture is well planned, with an interest that is diversified 
but not excessive. I rank this as one of the most satis- 
factory entries that Mr. Murray has made to these 
competitions. Data: February 17, 3 p.m.; sunlight; 
Premo, 4x 5; B. & L. Special Universal lens, 63-inch 
focus; stop, F/16; ray-filter; 3 second; Cramer Iso 
Medium; Amidol; print, P. M. C. Bromide No. 2. 

In his impression of a snow-storm in the city, W. R. 
Bradford has certainly struck level. It is a masterpiece, 
pure and simple, and, though done in monochrome, 
would doubtless be preferred, by many art-lovers, to 
one of Childe Hassam’s canvases of a similar theme. 
This picture has been the subject of much controversy, 
several critics contending that the driving snow-flakes 
were the work of chicanery, but the artist silenced them 
quickly and permanently with the truthful statement 
that the graphic result was due to straight photography 
—no faking! Data: March, 1 p.M.; dull day; Watch- 
Pocket Carbine camera; Zeiss Triotar lens, F/6.3; 
3-inch focus; Eastman N. C. film; pyro; lens at full 
aperture; ;'5 second; enlarged negative; print on Spe- 
cial Portrait Kruxo Soft. Mr. Bradford states, further, 
that this unusual rendering of snow-flurries is due, he 
thinks, to the combination of a short-focus lens and the 
slow shutter-speed, thereby allowing the snow-flakes to 
register movement on plate. At any rate, a staff- 
photographer exposed for the same picture, using a 
Graflex, and 7-inch lens at F/5.6, 2; second, and ob- 
tained nothing at all comparable with his effort. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue chief merit of Mr. Matson’s picture, page 304, 
is its beautiful tonal quality and atmospheric perspec- 
tive, also its simplicity of composition. Data: Novem- 
ber: cloudy; rapid orthographic lens; stop, F/8; 2 sec- 
ee Standard Orthonon; pyro; contact print on Buff 

yko. 

As an ingenuous and artistic interpretation of child- 
life, page 305, Mr. MacDonald’s makes a successful ap- 
peal to every true art-lover. It is simple and unaffected 
in character, and technically uncommonly good, the 
illumination throughout being worthy of the highest 
professional skill. Data: June, 16.30 a.m.; bright sun; 

(Continued on page 316) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Counting Seconds 


THE enthusiasm of the English pictorialists is un- 
bounded; it takes the palm. To think that, amid the 
troubles arising from the Linked Rings’ exhibition — 
the Salon; the interest created by the recently organ- 
ized Salon des Réfusés; the untoward events in the 
Balkans; the prospective absorption of Denmark 
(Queen Alexandra’s native land) by Germany, and, in- 
deed, several clashes with the Kaiser’s aggressive for- 
eign policy, English journals calmly discuss such a 
trivial affair as ‘“‘counting seconds!” Our venerable 
and esteemed cotemporary, the British Journal of Pho- 
tography, treats this profound and intricate problem 
with exhaustive zeal, taking its cue from the Photo- 
graphic Monthly, which recommends that, while press- 
ing the bulb at the psychological moment, the martyr- 
camerist hum a popular march-tune, and to its rhythm 
count the time aloud; that is to say, 1, 2, 3, 4; 2, 2, 3, 4; 
3, 2, 3, 4, ete., allowing one figure to each quarter- 
second. Expatiating upon this brain-racking stunt, the 
British Journal advocates the substitution of the waltz- 
measure, as the dual process of humming and counting 
in this case yields whole seconds. Delightful! But what 
becomes of the exposure, amid the ecstasy of reveling 
in the melodic strains of the “ Merry Widow Waltz’ or 
those of the “Beautiful Blue Danube”? The very 
thought sets our own pen a-dancing. 

Enchanting as is this method, however, it fails to 
satisfy Frederick H. Evans, the prince of architectural 
pictorialists and a musician of marked ability. In a let- 
ter to the editors of the British Journal he urges his pref- 
erence in favor of standing with feet apart and gently 
rocking from foot to foot, thus converting himself into 
an accurate pendulum. He states that he has often 
counted to a full minute in this way, quite correctly — 
to another’s testing — without seeing the watch-face. 
Mr. Evans’ principle may be more practical, but it is 
open to a serious objection — it eliminates the musical 
element, and thus deprives certain camerists of a much- 
needed diversion. Besides, there is the danger of the 
performing camerist being mistaken by an observant 
passer-by for a feeble-minded person. Then, too, there 
remains the terrible suggestion — we beg Mr. Evans’ 
humble pardon — of the automatic, walking toy, known 
in the streets of Berlin, several years ago, at Christmas- 
time, as ‘Der kleine Cohn.” No doubt this fascinating 
manikin was equally familiar to Londoners, at Yule- 
tide, when continental toys are in great favor. 

If the musical sense of the English camerist must be 
appeased, why not turn to nature’s own themes? There 
is Bob White, the cuckoo, the whip-poor-will — song- 
birds whose calls are in regular cadences, and may well 
serve the practical purpose of determining those elusive 
intervals of time, seconds. Still, one of the easiest and 
most unobtrusive ways of all is to hold the bulb in the 
left hand, placing a finger of the right hand upon the 
pulse of the left wrist. In any well-regulated person 
who remains calm even at the sight of a glorious scene 
to be captured by the camera, the pulse-beat should be 
about one per second. 

To those who desire a simple and inexpensive device 
for correctly measuring prolonged exposures, we recom- 
mend a pendulum that any one can make — a piece of 
fish-line, ten inches long, with one end passed through 


a round half-inch leaden bullet and secured by a knot, 
and, 93 inches away, marked by another knot, the dis- 
tance from this knot to center of bullet to measure ex- 
actly 9} inches. Held with thumb and index-finger, 
just above the knot, and allowed to swing to and fro, 
each beat of this improvised pendulum will accurately 
mark half-seconds. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of the ingenuity 
of our brother-editors in urging their readers to adopt 
methods which, to us ultra-practical Americans, seem 
a trifle hazy. The modern English school of photog- 
raphy is certainly very bountiful in its pictorial pro- 
duction; and if all these beautiful, charming pictures — 
landscape and genre — are in the least due to seemingly 
intricate methods of counting seconds, then it might be 
well for workers in other countries to follow suit. The 
end would seem to justify the means.—W. A. F. 

Subscribers have written to the Editor that they 
have read many articles in PHoto-Era on the subject 
of making artistic pictures without finding even a 
paragraph devoted to an easy method to measure pro- 
longed exposures. One of them requested that an arti- 
cle on this subject, one that appeared in PHoto-ERra 
about ten years ago, be reprinted. This has been done. 
Incidentally, the reader will have noted the singular 
timeliness of its introduction regarding the present 
European war. 


The Disenchanting Stenographer 


SHE came to substitute for the regular stenographer, 
who was away ill. She was plausibly intelligent and 
very speedy; but her spelling was unsafe — in fact, 
precarious — and this led to her undoing. Among the 
orthographical gems she left, after a brief and hapless 
stay, is the following paragraph of a letter in which I 
explained to a subscriber the make-up of an army 
operating against the Russians in Rumania: 

‘According to press-reports the army now opposing 
the Rushians in Roomania, and referred to as the 
Tootan army, is hetrogenius in character and includes 
Persons, Saxons, Privarians, Austriches, Checks, 
Teroljians, Buljarians, Bosses and even some Romans.” 

I had dictated Russians, Teutons, Prussians, Bava- 
rians, Austrians, Czechs, Tyroleans, Bulgarians, Bos- 
nians and Rumans. 


The All-Around Photographer 


A CORRESPONDENT facetiously asks how a photog- 
rapher, who, in the ordinary way, pictures but one side 
of a person or object, or rather that which is visible to 
the eye of the camera, can truthfully call himself an 
all-around photographer! I think that, in a literal sense, 
the point is well taken. It is a credit to his observant 
eye and active mind. Perhaps the qualification ‘ gen- 
eral’ would be preferable, although the term “com- 
mercial photographer” has been generally adopted to 
mean the many-sided professional who is engaged in 
every kind of photography — copying, home-portrait- 
ure, flashlights, photo-finishing, ete. If, however, the 
commercial photogrs i i 


fact, resembles the Everett True type — the term “‘all- 


round” would seem eminently fitting. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Photographers, Attention! 


As the president of your National Association, I 
feel it my privilege and duty to call your attention to 
existing conditions in these United States. 

We, the people, through our President and Congress, 
have found it necessary to declare that a state of war 
exists against the Imperial Government of Germany. 

It is not for us to quibble over pros and cons — it is 
for us to stand by and to uphold the action of our 
Government in whatever manner we find it possible 
so to do. 

Let us refrain from, and discourage, petty criticisms 
of any actions taken by the men we have vested with 
the power to act for us, and in whatever way possible 
let us prove ourselves true and loyal citizens of the 
commonwealth in which we live. 

W. 
President of the P. A. of A. 


The New England Photographers’ Association 


Tue New England Photographers’ Association will 
hold its convention in Infantry Hall, Providence, R. I., 
from September 25 to September 28, 1917. 

The convention is being planned along practical 
lines. No feature will be introduced in the program 
except that which will assist the photographer in his 
studio work, with the exception, of course, of the enter- 
tainment part of the program, which is most attractive. 

A. E. Wurtney, Secretary. 


Picture Exhibit at the National Convention 


THE picture-exhibit at the National Convention in 
Milwaukee this year is planned to serve two purposes: 
First, to furnish those who send pictures to the exhibit 
such information and constructive criticism as_ will 
enable them to better the general quality of their work. 
Second, to show those who come to the convention 
some of the best work that is made in America to-day. 

The primary consideration in accomplishing the first 
aim is the selection of judges who will be able to analyze 
the pictures that are submitted and who will be able to 
put into concise and positive terms the points that they 
find in the pictures. Although the board is not ready 
to announce the names of the judges, the president is in 
communication with three competent men who, if 
their services can be procured, will comprise one of the 
most competent juries that ever passed upon the pic- 
tures at a National Convention. 

These judges will have charge of the portrait-class. 
Ratings will be given on the four following subjects: 
Composition, Tone-Values, Background-Treatment 
and Exhibition-Effect. Twenty-five points will be 
allowed for each classification. 

There will be two judges for the commercial class. 
They will furnish ratings on the following subjects: 
Utility, Composition, Lighting and Technique. Twenty- 
five points constitute perfection in each classification. 

The judges will divide the pictures in the portrait- 
class into three divisions. Those rating sixty percent 
or more will be placed in Class A, and from this class 
pictures, not to exceed twenty, will be selected for the 
National Salon, and certificates of merit will be awarded 


to those whose pictures are selected. Pictures rating 
between fifty and sixty will be placed in Class B. Those 
rating below fifty will be placed in Class C. Classes 
A and B will be catalogued. 

This classification is arranged to overcome the ob- 
jection made at some of the recent conventions where 
all of the pictures have been hung together, so that it 
was impossible for those who viewed the exhibit to 
determine which the judges considered the better pic- 
tures. 

At the last convention only three pictures rated 
eighty percent or better. The highest rating given was 
eighty-three. There was a total of 155 pictures that 
rated sixty percent or more, and salon honors awarded 
to pictures rating as low as seventy percent. There- 
fore, one can see that the judges have used very close 
markings, and have established a high standard, to be 
attained only by careful selection on the part of the 
exbibiting photographers. ; 

It is suggested that only those pictures which have 
been made since the last convention be entered in the 
exhibit this year. This suggestion is made because the 
board believes that a ruling of this kind will result in 
the greatest good to each exhibitor. 

Special distinction will be given the pictures in Class 
A. Screens will be constructed so that the pictures in 
this class may be shown to the very best advantage. 

Prepare your prints now or, at least, begin to pre- 
pare them, and when you have them ready send them 
to Photographers’ Association of America, care of the 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., transportation-charges 
prepaid. Do not put this matter off until the last 
minute and then send in any old thing you have on 
hand. If you send your exhibit in now, it will be well 
taken care of until convention time. You may enter 
three pictures in the portrait-class and three in the 
commercial class. There is no ruling as to size or style, 
and they may be framed or unframed, just as you see 
fit. 

All exhibits must be packed and marked carefully. 
The P. A. of A. will not be responsible for lost exhibits. 


The Many-Sided Dr. Mees 


REFERRING to the dinner given in honor of Dr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, at the Boston Art Club, last February, 
the British Journal wonders what the doctor remarked 
about Art. Simple enough — about the art of pho- 
tography, of course. 


F. H. Evans’ Artistry 


Tue following tribute to the genius of F. H. Evans, 
master of chiaroscuro in architectural interiors, has 
been paid by the British Journal: “‘Clear-eyed and 
single-minded, Mr. Evans’ work is eminently sane, 
and none of the adventitious aids of the charlatan has 
been impressed into his service. He has ever been his 
own severest critic, and his magnificent contributions 
to the art of photography constitute his reward and 
our delight. Mr. Evans was not only the pioneer of 
pictorial architectural photography, but he remains 
to-day the foremost practitioner of this branch of the 
art. He embodies in his work what is possible in a pho- 
tograph, but what is not common to photography.” 
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Ohio- Michigan Photographers’ Association 


THE convention of the Ohio-Michigan Photographers’ 
Association is to be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 31 
to August 3. Attractive prizes are offered, and trophy 
cups are to be given to members from Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana. 


DIAMOND MEDAL OF HONOR 


The First Grand Prize, open to the world, is The 
Daguerre Memorial Institute Prize, which will be a 
Diamond Medal of Honor. 


ConpiTIons OF AWARD 

1. No picture shall be passed for this honor that is 
not properly titled. 

2. Should the excellence of the picture chosen for 
honor be judged not to be equal to the one chosen 
as best at our last annual meet, then the Trustees 
reserve the right to retain the medal. 

3. Pictures shall be passed upon by two distinct sets 
of judges, the one selecting a number of three to 
five pictures, the other selects the one. Any false 
claim made by winner of medal forfeits all hon- 
ors, and at the request of Trustees the same shall 
be surrendered. 

4. All pictures considered of sufficient merit will be 
selected to adorn the walls of the Daguerre 
Memorial Institute and will be awarded a certifi- 
cate. All selected pictures must be framed at the 
expense of the exhibitor. 


Second Grand Prize, Fifty Dollars in Gold. 


SpectaL Prizes 
Open to Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 
Trophy Cup. J. C. Abel, for best exhibit made by 
studio in business five years or less. 
Trophy Cup. Allison & Hadaway, for best exhibit 
made with electric light. 
Trophy Cup. Wollensak Optical Company, for best 
exhibit made with Wollensak Lenses. 
Trophy Cup. The Indiana Association, for best exhibit 
made by photographer in Ohio, Michigan or Indiana. 


Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. E. 
Riley, Secretary, Coshocton, Ohio. 


The Clarence H. White School of Photography 


NESTLED among the Berkshire Hills of Northern 
Connecticut is Canaan. Here Clarence H. White has 
established his School of Photography for the summer- 
session of 1917. A more pictorially beautiful spot, in 
New England, is not to be found than this country of 
rolling uplands, streams, rugged mountains, schools, 
farms and Colonial buildings. The summer-session 
begins July 9 and ends August 18. Amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers who are eager to improve their 
work, and at the same time enjoy a vacation amid ideal 
surroundings, should write for the handsomely illus- 
trated prospectus which describes the school, curricu- 
lum, excursions, exhibitions, terms and accommoda- 
tions. Many of the foremost amateur and professional 
pictorial workers of the country owe much of their 
success to the instruction received at the White School. 
See advertisement in this issue. 


Detroit Camera Club Show on Tour 


Ar the annual meeting of the B. Y. M. C. Union 
Camera Club, No. 48 Boylston Street, May 1, the 
following-named members were elected to office: W. E. 
Burwell, president; E. C. Howard, vice-president; 
H. C. Channen, treasurer, and Louis Astrella, secre- 
tary. After the transaction of other business, the mem- 
bers and guests inspected a Joan-exhibit of the Detroit 
Camera Club consisting of forty artistic prints. One 
was impressed by the originality of the pictorial sub- 
jects, directness of presentation and uniformly high 
artistic quality. Among other prints of noteworthy 
merit were “The Doorway,” “The Fortune-Teller” (a 
strong profile) and “ Portrait of my Father,” by Philip 
McCutcheon Armstrong; “The Church-Door — Nor- 
way” (published in PHoro-Era, August, 1916), by 
Helen E. Cary; “The Interrupted Drink” (deer at 
brook in midwinter), by Harold DuCharme; “On the 
River-Front,” by Frank E. Erin; ‘‘ Morning-Mists — 
Belle Isle,” Beach-Bole”’ and “ October-Morning 
— Belle Isle,’ by Dr. O. E. Fischer; ‘The Courthouse’” 
(published in PHoto-Era, August, 1916), by O. H. 
Lindstead; “Portrait” (profile), by W. A. Lindstead: 
“March,” “The Ferry”? and “The Orchard” (three 
trees in admirable perspective), by Edmond J. Schaefer. 
We understand that, after one week’s stay in Boston. 
this collection was returned to Detroit and thence 
again sent on a long journey to other large cities. Any 
responsible camera-club not on the list will do well to 
get in touch at once with O. H. Lindstead, Kresge 
Building, West Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich., and 
arrange for the loan of this or a similar set of prints. 
The B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club is to be thanked 
for the opportunity it afforded its members and friends 
to view this admirable collection of pictures. 


Frederick Gutekunst 


Few photographers have come into contact with a 
greater number of prominent persons than the late 
Frederick Gutekunst. During his sixty years of photo- 
graphic activity he received at his studio presidents, 
diplomats, authors, scientists, statesmen, artists, actors 
and well-known business men. Mr. Gutekunst was 
eighty-five years of age at the time of his death. 


In times like the present, the professional humorist 
may be expected to commit an offense like the following: 
“Lizzie! Run quick to the drug-store with this con- 
scription for your sick brother. And tell the man that 


” 


Jim belongs to the preserves! 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Auto-Fixt-Focus Camera Now Supplied with 
Wollensak Lenses 


Tue success of the Auto-Fixt-Focus Camera, fitted 
with Goerz Celor F/4.8 and Goerz Dagor F/6.8 lenses, 
has been so complete that the manufacturers, Herbert 
and Huesgen Company, 18 East 42d Street, New York 
City, have decided to issue the same camera equipped 
with Wollensak lenses. This additional equipment 
allows a scale of prices which should appeal to amateur 
photographers. The Auto-Fixt-Focus camera may 
now be obtained with Wollensak Velostigmat F/7.7 and 
Ilex General shutter, speeds } to ;}a of a second, $40; 
with Wollensak Velostigmat F/6.3 and Ilex Universal 
shutter, speeds 1 to y$q of a second, $50; and with 
Goerz Celor F/4.8 or Goerz Dagor F/6.8 and Tex 
Acme shutter, speeds 1 to 7}q of a second, $75. An inter- 
esting and well-illustrated booklet describing in detail 
the Auto-Fixt-Focus camera may be obtained from the 
manufacturers. 


A New Photo-Supply Company 


Tue recently organized Bass Camera Company has 
purchased the business and good-will of the old-estab- 
lished firm of Phil. G. Luber, 109 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. The officers of the new company are 
Charles Bass, president; Ben Chimberoff, vice-presi- 
dent and Joseph Faroll, treasurer. A complete line of 
cameras, lenses, motion-picture equipments and photo- 
supplies will be carried in stock, and a very liberal policy 
of fair dealing is announced to be in force with regard 
to the purchase and exchange of cameras and lenses. 


New Universal Camera Catalog 


Burke & James, INc., of Chicago —trade agents for 
the Universal Motion Picture Camera — have issued 
a new catalog describing the latest model. Without a 
doubt this camera at $300 represents the very best 
value in anything at the price now obtainable in the 
motion-picture field. It is an especially desirable ma- 
chine for motion-picture weekly men, advertising, com- 
mercial film-producers, newspaper-photographers and 
well-to-do amateurs. A copy of the new catalog will 
be mailed to any of our readers on request. 


The New Kodak and Premo Catalogs 
Are Ready 


AMATEUR and professional photographers should 
call at their dealers’ for the new Kodak and Premo 
catalogs now ready for free distribution. The high 
typographical standard has been maintained success- 
fully despite present conditions, and the contents of 
both catalogs are of unusual interest and value. The 
new goods described demonstrate again the ability of 
the Eastman Kodak Company to simplify photography 
for the novice. The revived interest in Stereo-photog- 
raphy has led to the addition of a Stereo Kodak to the 
already very complete line of equipments. Among the 
accessories are several new items of practical value to 
amateur and professional workers who appreciate 
efficiency and service in the darkroom. Both catalogs 
should be read thoroughly — the time will be well 
spent. All photographers should be up-to-date. 


Picturesque New England 


Tue pictorial advantages that the New England 
states Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont offer to 
the tourist, vacationist and camerist are so well known 
that repetition here is unnecessary. The food-shortage 
has not affected New England as much as in the West, 
where hotel-prices are almost prohibitive, but in the 
extreme East they cantinue moderate. Travel-facilities, 
in this relatively small territory, are ideally convenient, 
accommodations ample and excellent, and the climate 
delightful. These advantages, not found elsewhere in 
this country, have always attracted visitors in large 
numbers from nearly every section of the United States, 
the European War having seemingly made no differ- 
ence. Greater Boston, with its many historic land- 
marks and associations, and pleasant summer-weather, 
will always be a popular starting-point to the moun- 
tains, lakes and streams of Maine and New Hampshire. 
Those who have yet to taste the delights of summer in 
this enviable region should send for a free copy of the 
1917 edition of ‘‘Where to Stay in Vacation-Land,” 
and map, to Advertising Bureau, Room 208, North 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


Two Valuable Eastman Booklets 


Revisep editions of “Enlarging” and ‘Eastman 
Portrait Films’— two booklets issued by the Eastman 
Kodak Company — are now ready for free distribu- 
tion. Photographers should obtain copies and avail 
themselves of the up-to-the-minute information which 
these booklets contain. 


Reorganization of the Central 
Dry-Plate Company 


Mr. F. Ernest CRAMER, officially associated for many 
years with the G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company, severed 
his connection with that firm March 1, 1917, in order 
to assume the presidency and active management of 
the Central Dry-Plate Company. His reasons for ma- 
king this change, which went into effect April 2, 1917, 
were purely personal, and were made only after a care- 
ful investigation of the affairs of the Central Dry-Plate 
Company. Although no longer identified officially with 
the Cramer Company, Mr. Cramer still remains a 
director. The reorganized Central Dry-Plate Company 
has recently purchased the plant and property formerly 
occupied by the M. A. Seed Dry-Plate Company (at 
Woodland, Mo.), which is now being altered to meet up- 
to-date requirements. As soon as the necessary im- 
provements in the newly acquired plant shall have been 
completed, the Central Dry-Plate Company expects to 
make another announcement. 


Raising False Hopes 


TuE report intended to be hailed as joyful news by 
manufacturing opticians, throughout the land, that the 
secret of making optical glass of the sort used in field- 
glasses, range-finders and periscopes—a_ product 
hitherto imported from Germany — had been dis- 
covered by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, has 
found little credence. Similar reports, emanating from 
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the same source, to the effect that certain rare dyes, 
chemicals and acids — impossible to obtain from Eu- 
rope, on account of the war — were being manufactured 
by government-experts, made a deep impression at the 
time; but as to the results — like spirits, they seem to 
have melted into thin air. When the great war shall 
have ended, industrial rivalry will assume its wonted 
activity; and whatever country produces the best of 
its kind will reap the benefit. 


A Store-House of Practical 
Photographic Knowledge 


Many of our new subscribers wonder why one single 
copy of PHoro-Era does not contain all the practical 
photograpbic knowledge of which they are in search. 
Anticipating just such an unreasonable attitude among 
certain budding and ambitious camerists, we went to 
some pains, last summer, selected the very best articles 
from the pen of authoritative writers that appeared in 
Puoto-Era during the past ten years, classified them 
under different headings and printed the list in the 
issues of June, July, August and October of 1916, in 
each case giving the date and issue of the magazine 
containing the article referred to. 

We can conceive of no better way to familiarize new 
workers and new readers with good, practical articles 
written by English, German and American experts of 
the highest reputation. Although it is customary for 
publishers to charge an advanced price for back-num- 
bers of their publications, PHoro-Era offers these back 
numbers for 15 cents each, including those that contain 
the classified lists. 


John Butler Makes a Correction 


With regard to his illustrated article, “A Practical 
Home-Made Electric Printing-Box,”’ in the April, 1917, 
issue, Mr. Butler hastens to make a correction in the 
diagram showing the switches used with the printing- 
box. According to this diagram, the switch is so con- 
nected that turning it to the “on” position would cause 
a short circuit and prevent the operation of the appa- 
ratus. The two switch-wires should not bridge the 
entering wires, but go to the wire leading to the lamps; 
this latter wire should be cut between the places where 
the switch-wires join it. Operating the box as shown 
in the diagram would result in blowing the fuses, thus 
rendering the apparatus useless and causing a grave 
danger of fire. 


Color-Sensitive Plates 


WueTHER the appearance of Dr. Atkin Swan and 
Mr. A. L. Coburn at the Royal Photographic Society 
to defend the use of the orthochromatic plate was 
arranged for the purpose of creating a diversion or a 
discussion, it certainly fulfilled the first of these ob- 
jects, though as to the second it cannot be said to have 
yielded very much on one side or the other. Dr. Swan 
gave some useful hints on the subject of filters, em- 
phasizing the importance of seeing that these were 
correct in color and also optically flat. Mr. Coburn 
dealt more particularly with the value of the color- 
sensitive plate in the rendering of skin-texture. It was 
said in the text-books that orthochromatic photography 
made less retouching necessary; but surely, with a 
proper lens of the soft type, a color-sensitive plate, and 
careful lighting no retouching at all should be re- 
quired. In his own studio, he added, the walls and car- 
pets were of a light yellow brown, which was so re- 
flected on the sitter that a screen was hardly necessary. 

Amateur Photographer. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 311) 
Beginners’ Competition 
taken in shade on porch; 5 x 7 Conley Double Exten- 
sion; 83-inch Turner-Reich lens, at F/6.8; } second; 
Standard Ortho; Duratol, in tray; P.M.C. enlargement; 
redeveloped. 

The portrait of a setter, page 306, is almost human 
in expression. Its technical excellence redounds to the 
credit = he youthful author. Data: July, 1916; good 
light; taken on back-porch; No. 3A Autographic Kodak, 
3} x 53; lens, F/7.7; stop, F/8; used back combination 
of lens and portrait-attachment; + second; Seed’s 
Standard; pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. 


How To Get Strategic Photographs 


In the English press, the following advertisement has 
appeared: 

**Wantep, for a Government-Department, 
Photographs and Picture-Postcards of places, 
including bridges, railway-junctions, rivers, 
canals, factories, etc., in the portions of 
Belgium and Northern France now occupied 
by the Germans. Will the owners of such pic- 
tures who are willing to present them kindly 
forward them to Box No. 1045, care of Messrs. 

R. F. White and Son, Proar Advertising- 
Agents, 33, Fleet Street, E. C 
If, now, our own government should happen to be in 
need of photographs of strategic points, even including 
some that are this side of the Atlantic, it may know 
where to find them. To obtain them, however, is quite 
another matter. 


Frilling 


A TROUBLE to which negatives are liable while under- 
going treatment in the various solutions — the edges of 
the gelatine film leave the glass plate and are cockled. 
It is due to the uneven temperature of the solutions, 
excess of soda or other alkali in the developer, handling 
the negatives with warm fingers, the use of strong fixing 
solutions; or to rapid washing, the water being allowed 
to impinge upon the edges of the plates in such a way 
as to lift the films. Frilling may be prevented by harden- 
ing the film before or after development with formaline, 
or a combined fixing and hardening bath may be used. 
If no precautions are taken, and the gelatine is found to 
be frilled, it may be more or less remedied by treating 
with methylated spirit. Frilling is allied to the far more 
common defect of blistering. Frilling often appears on 
printing out paper when it is torn. Printing papers 
should always be cut clean, because rough edges allow 
the water to get easily under the films, so causing frilling. 

Two old-fashioned but serviceable methods of pre- 
venting plates from frilling may be mentioned. One is 
to soak the dryplate before development in a saturated 
solution of Epsom salts, and the other is to rub a wax or 
tallow candle ‘round the exposed dryplate, on the film 
side, before wetting it with the developer. Neither of 
these, however, is as reliable as immersion in a 10 per- 
cent solution of formaldehyde. 

Professional Photographer. 


The Menace of Distortion 


AccorDING to dispatches from Europe, “Haig Gets 
Closer To Lens.” We sincerely hope that the gallant 
Englishman is familiar with the eccentricities of a 
certain type of lens — the nearer one gets to it, the 
more violent the foreshortening of the figure, the face 
and limbs assuming a distorted appearance. General 
Haig’s lens is probably not of the distorting kind. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


An Apparatus for Producing Photographic Pictures 
has been granted to John Edward Thornton, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., assignor to John Owden O’Brien, of Man- 
chester, England. Patentee claims, among other 
features, the combination with a rotating member 
having a peripheral groove, a cushion within the groove 
for supporting a sensitized film, a negative film en- 
circling the member, and transparént device encircling 
the negative film, of an elongated source of light partly 
encircling the device. This patent is numbered 
1,223,447. 

Patent No. 1,222,925, for Film for Color-Kinema- 
tography, has been issued to Percy D. Brewster, of East 
Orange, N. J. The inventor claims, as a new article of 
manufacture in the art of color-photography, photo- 
graphic film for the purpose described, comprising two 
color-sensitive films superposed one on the other and 
provided with means to hold the two in the same rela- 
tive positions during exposure in a camera and during 
subsequent printing-operations, and capable of opening 
along one edge for the insertion of another film between 
the two for printing-purposes. 

George C. Beidler, of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
granted two patents, numbered 1,222,596 and 1,222,597, 
on a Photographing and Developing Apparatus. 

A Shutter-Operator for Cameras has just been issued 
to Roscoe B. Leavitt, of Houston, Mo. The number of 
said patent is 1,223,807. 

An Autographic Attachment for Cameras, No. 
1,222,531, has been granted to Samuel C. Cooper, of 
Nunda, N. Y. 

Michael Lichtman, of New York City, has been 
granted a patent on Photographic Camera No. 
1,222,310. 

A Camera Mounting, No. 1,221,902, has been issued 
to Niels Pedersen, of Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Arthur Brock, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Reflecting-Camera has been invented by William F. 
Folmer, of Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y. The number of this 
patent is 1,221,304. 


Light-Tight Boxes for the Printing-Room 


THe one thing that is most conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in the average printing-room is a light-tight box 
for exposed or unexposed paper, writes Murston in the 
British Journal of Photography. The packets or boxes 
in which sensitive paper is issued by the makers are 
usually most inconvenient as regards rapid opening 
and closing, and as regards light-tightness when 
closed s— in the latter respect a few makers cannot be 
found fault with. I have made several very convenient 
boxes at various times in this way. First decide the 
size and depth desired, always allowing room to get 
the fingers around to pick out the paper, and make a 
frame of thin wood to that size, the width of the wood 
being the depth of the box. Three-ply can be used, if 
care is taken, but half-inch stuff makes a much more 
serviceable box. Another frame is made of a depth 
of about an inch, and about half-an-inch larger each 
way than the first, so that it will drop over it and leave 
a space all around quite slack. A sheet of cardboard 
is then glued and tacked over each frame, the second 
frame forming the lid. Brown paper strips are pasted 


over the edges and corners to make a good job. The 
advantage of this sort of box lies first in its cheapness, 
for every photographer has old mounts or soiled en- 
largements suitable for the top and bottom; and sec- 
ond, in the great convenience in use, for the lid is light 
and loose and is lifted by a touth, and again the box is 
closed instantly by dropping the lid, the loose fit 
making this certain. At the same time accidental 
opening is not likely to occur. I have found these boxes 
particularly useful in large sizes. 


To Sensitize Fabrics 


A SALTING or sizing bath is first made by rubbing up 
180 grains of arrowroot or dextrine in a little cold water 
until a smooth paste results; make this up to three- 
fourths of a pint with boiling water. If the mixture does 
not at once become gelatinous it should be kept hot 
(not boiling), and stirred till it does. It should then be 
allowed to cool a little, and 160 grains of ammonium 
chloride dissolved in about 4 ounces of water added to 
it. The mixture is applied while warm to the washed 
and ironed fabric, which is then dried and sensitized in 
the following bath: 


25 grains 50g. 
Distilled water.......... Zounce 500c.c.s. 

B. Silver nitrate .......... 60 grains 125 g. 
Distilled water.......... ounce 500 ces. 


Mix the two solutions. To sensitize the fabric use a 
Buckle or Blanchard brush. Pin the fabric to a flat 
board, pour upon it a little of the silver sensitizing mix- 
ture rapidly and evenly, spread it over the entire sur- 
face and dry in the dark. The fabric is printed upon 
as though it were P.O.P., toned with an acetate and 
gold toning bath, and fixed and washed like paper. It 
is desirable after washing and before toning to pass the 
print through a weak solution of sodium chloride (com- 
mon salt), which gives reddish brown tones, or of sodium 
carbonate, which gives brownish purple tones. 


Exposures With Telephoto Lenses 


——_ 
Tue well-known suggestion to ascertain tlie expo- 
sure by means of a meter, and then to give twice that, 
may be sound enough when applied to the subjects and 
methods generally in use by amateurs, but it will not 
do when working with telephoto lenses for landscape- 
purposes. When the nearest shadow is perhaps fifty or a 
hundred yards from the camera, w hich is not at all 
uncommon in such a case, it is very much lighter than 
it is when close at hand, and the meter-exposure, in- 
stead of being on the short side, is apt to be the other 
way. Experience is the best guide in such cases, and one 
soon gets to know almost instinctively what allowance 
to make for the lightening of the deepest shadows by 
distance. It varies not only with the distance, but with 
the condition of the atmosphere at the time, as is only 
what we might expect, since it is essentially an atmos- 
pheric phenomenon. The allowance may be less when 
an orthochromatic plate and a color-screen are used 
than when they are not; but, in any case, the exposure 
that is given should not exceed w that the meter indi- 
cates; while if the distances included are great, and 
there is any haze, this may well be cut down to one-half 
or even to one-quarter.—Photography. 
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LONDON LETTER 


Tue second of April was a memorable day for Lon- 
don — climatically. A blizzard, such as is almost un- 
known in mid-winter, was raging through the streets. 
The air was filled with huge, ragged, blinding flakes of 
snow. The roads and sidewalks were ankle-deep in 
semi-solid slush. Snow-covered motor-busses and taxis 
churned their way through, and pedestrians knew it — 
to their cost. War-time London, unswept London, 
snow-covered London! London filled with khaki-clad 
soldiers from dominions, colonies, protectorates; from 
all the climes of the world. White men, red men, brown 
men, black men. London a sight worth traveling many 
miles to see and to record, so bewildering in its abnormal 
slush and snow, and so stirring in its congregated man- 
hood of empire, all there with one set purpose — the 
defense of its liberties and the defeat of its enemies. 
London the luxurious, the clean and tidy, is no more. 
For the time being, road-sweepers have been taken for 
more stirring and vital work, and even many of the 
familiar motor-busses are in France! London is an epit- 
ome of the Empire, and shows clearly the bending of 
the whole energies of the race to the very serious work 
in hand. 

Such were the impressions of your correspondents as 
they waded along the water-logged Strand on their 
way to the Camera Club. What a pity military necessi- 
ties forbid us to record photographically this phase of 
our city, for it would remain of intense interest for all 
time. 

The new exhibition at the Camera Club proved to be 
a collection of paintings by a group of Yorkshire 
artists, and as our business is no more to record such 
shows than tramps about London, we will spare the 
reader any further reference to it. But the show at the 
Camera Club that has just closed is of solid interest to 
photographers. It was organized by the Platinotype 
Company, and the work of several well-known profes- 
sional photographers was shown, all printed in one or 
another of the processes for which the Platinotype 
Company is famous. Moreover, it was made the occa- 
sion to introduce the first public demonstration of the 
new palladium printing-process, and many of the prints 
hanging on the walls were made by it. Palladium, al- 
though rarer than platinum, is at the moment cheaper 
than the last-named metal, and we can hardly doubt 
that this is the chief cause that has led the enterprising 
Platinotype Company to introduce it, as it is put on 
the market at a price lower than platinum-paper. It 
giv es a rich sepia tone by cold development; but it 
seems that the developer may be used at almost any 
temperature without ill effect. It is very similar to 
sepia Japine in appearance, and the manipulation is 
virtually the same; but the chemicals used are different. 
One advantage of this new paper is that thin negatives 
may be made to yield contrasty prints by the addition 
of bichromate of potash to the developer. If this can 
be worked accurately and with regularity, it would 
often be a great convenience to photographers who do 
not always manage to expose and develop their plates 
to perfection. We have just lately had occasion to 
make some sets of prints in Satista — the new Plati- 
notype paper referred to some months back — and have 
found repeatedly that the possibility of bleaching out 
the silver-image and leaving only the thin platinum 
impression is a distinct advantage where delicate results 
are desired. The elimination of the very definite silver- 
image leaves the print with less detail, a slight vague- 
ness, which is just what one wants for certain effects. 


Dr. Atkin Swan, of Alpine photographic fame, and 
Mr. A. L. Coburn enlivened a recent meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society by defending the use of 
orthochromatic plates, and from very different stand- 
points. One would have thought that the day was 
past when such defense was necessary. But somebody 
was supposed to have ventured the statement that in 
certain circumstances ordinary plates were superior for 
a specified purpose to orthochromatic — a perfectly 
harmless and true assertion, one would have thought. 
But not so for our doughty champions of orthochro- 
matism. We do not gather that much that was new 
could be gleaned from either Dr. Swan’s learned and 
scientific discourse, or from Mr. Coburn’s treatment of 
the subject from his own particular point of view. But 
their seriousness paved the way for an amusing and 
heated discussion, and in these serious days anything 
that conduces to merriment is [to be welcomed. 

Lady Sybil Grant, Lord Rosebery’s eldest daughter, 
who has always taken photography seriously, is now 
acting as official photographer to the Royal Naval Air- 
Service Corps at Roehampton. She makes ascents in 
the kite-balloon several times a week, and her skill and 
photographic experience enable her to do valuable work, 
which, it is said, compares favorably with that of the 
men-photographers. Primrose House, where she has 
been living for the last seven years, has now been turned 
into a hospital and, as it is opposite the flying-ground, 
Lady Sybil has every facility and encouragement to 
devote herself to this work. We have often collaborated 
with Lady Sybil, and her original and spontaneous 
verses have appeared in several magazines illustrated 
with our child-photographs. On one occasion at Prim- 
rose House we got a snapshot of her in the garden 
surrounded by her Pyreneean mountain-dogs, which 
breed she has introduced into England. At another 
time, in Switzerland, we tried a portrait of her on a 
veranda; but, like many other faces that tempt the 
photographer, hers is a difficult one to render with any 
justice. As Lady Sybil Grant has made a successful 
aérial photographer, one hopes that other women will 
enter the lists and release some men for the fighting- 
service. That they have the necessary courage has 
been proved over and over again since the beginning 
of the war, and many of them — one knows from ex- 
hibitions — have the necessary skill. 

There has been much discussion in London, lately, 
about the films that are shown at the Kinemas, and 
the authorities are now taking steps that the censoring 
shall be still more drastic, so that their influence on 
children shall not be a harmful one. The Kinema 
Committee, now sitting, procures the direct evidence of 
children, themselves, which seems going to the root of 
the matter. It was disappointing, from an educational 
point of view, to learn that they did not care about 
flowers, nor were they more interested in birds and 
their nests. The love-dramas also came in for the dis- 
approval of these young people. When pressed to say 
what they wanted, three little schoolgirls said ‘“‘the 
sort of things that really happened,” and another small 
Irish child said she would like to see a fairy. This last 
wish was of particular interest to us as we have just 
completed another children’s story with thirty photo- 
graphic illustrations, the subject being the finding of a 
fairy by a little girl — not one of the easiest things for 
the realistic camera to accomplish. 

CaRINE AND Capsy. 


Ir, on account of the age-limit or physical disability, 
you are unable to break a lance for your country, buy a 
government bond; it is entirely non-taxable. 
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Printing in Comfort 


PRINTING-MACHINES, human or otherwise, have their 
legitimate place in the commercial world. Quantity is 
their end and aim. Photographers — particularly ama- 
teurs — who lay claim to the title artist, must needs 
make their own prints. This implies the use of a 
printing-frame. The ancestors — if not of all Ameri- 
cans, at least of the American ideal of freedom — left 
the old cramped life of Europe for the larger, fuller life 
on this spacious continent. Happy the photographer — 
artist, amateur or professional— who has the courage to 
follow their example to the extent of leaving his old 
printing-frames and obtaining larger ones. The larger 
the better — up to 8 x 10, even if your largest negative 
is only 3} x 44. Get the stronger professional style and 
do not be afraid to get more than one frame. With 
developing-papers you can load three or four printing- 
frames almost as easily as one, when your hands are 
dry-between developing-sessions. Sunlight-printing — 
a most enjoyable experience with six frames — becomes 
tae with twelve and highspeed-work with twenty- 

our. 

If you ever use films, let your character develop to 
the degree necessary for the financial strain of blowing 
yourself — pardon the expression, but one associates 
blowing with glass — to some bubble-and-scratch-free 
plate-glass for all these printing-frames. Every now 
and then you will more than balance the cost by not 
having a bubble from the printing-frame glass printed 
squarely in your Fairy Queen’s eye. The larger frame 
has the advantage that you can insert and remove the 
paper and view it for sunlight-printing with much 
greater ease than in the regular size frame built just to 
fit the size negative you use. In the larger frame, the 
negative and printing-paper for sunlight-printing may 
be placed so that the part you wish to examine most 
particularly during the printing may be viewed easily 
instead of reposing firmly under the hinge of the back 
of the frame. You may use a larger size of paper and 
print two or more negatives on the same sheet, thereby 
saving something on the cost of paper, and time and 
bother in washing prints. You can have a broad, white 
border by using the larger paper masked to the size of 
your small negative. You can slide the mask around 
freely and not expose parts of the negative beyond the 
mask or bend the mask itself. You are able to print 
several miniature negatives along the hinge of a large 
frame all at the same time if they are arranged pro- 
gressively in the order of their density, sliding a piece 
of cardboard over the thinner negatives as they print. 

There is a furthereconomy accomplished by the use of 
the freedom of space allowed by the larger frame. It is 
possible with remarkably little trouble to print the 
best part of two or three negatives on one piece of 
paper, said paper to be considerably smaller than the 
combined area of the two or three negatives added to- 
gether. Protect part of the sensitive paper from light 
with thin black paper such as one finds in plate-boxes 
or with films. Print the part of negative you desire, 
letting the negative lap over on the black paper. Then 
cover the printed part with black paper and print on 
the unexposed part. With developing-papers a few 
pencil-marks will help you to get the black paper in 
the right place for second printing. Thus, by leaving 
out the foregrounds, two pictures from the best part 
of a 31 x 44 negative may be printed on a single 4 x 5 
sheet or on the postcard-size, 3} x 5}. 

And now, as the doctor says, “‘I have saved the bill 
until the tast.’’ A professional or strong, durable, non- 
cussing printing-frame, according to several catalogs of 
photo-supplies, averages seventeen percent more in 
price than the amateur or less satisfactory style. A 


printing-frame, like a piano—and some other nice 
things — lasts a life-time, and seventeen divided by 
fifty or sixty years looks foolish. The price of the 8 x 10 
frame approximates twice that of either 3} x 4} or 
4x 5, but you can print twice as many pictures with it 
more quickly and more comfortably. 

For sunlight-printing it is well to pinch the glass and 
back of the frame near the hinge vigorously with one 
hand while viewing the progress of the printing, to 
prevent the slipping of the photo-paper on the nega- 
tive. But you really have to do this, to prevent slipping, 
even in the small printing-frame. Moreover, the action 
soon becomes absolutely automatic, and is performed 
unconsciously. Up to and including the 5 x 8 size, the 
back of the frame should be broken for the hinge a 
third of its length instead of in the middle. This gives 
the photographer more show literally as well as fig- 
uratively. And last but not least, the small printing- 
frame should be reverently kept in its place, and that 
is in the attic! 

Epwin B. Wuitina. 


Substituting Platinum for Silver 


Ir is possible to turn the image of a bromide or gas- 
light print from silver into platinum by a method de- 
scribed some years ago by Professor Namias. The 
image is first thoroughly bleached in a solution of mer- 
curic chloride in the same way that a negative is‘inten- 
sified, and, after washing, is developed in some non- 
staining developer. The result is a print which has its 
contrasts greatly increased by the intensification due 
to supplementing the silver image with mercury. On 
immersing such a print in an acidified solution of 
potassium chloroplatinite, such as is used for platinum 
toning, the mercury in the image is replaced by plati- 
num, and, when this is done, the silver image can be 
removed altogether by means of one of the ordinary re- 
ducers, such as are used for negatives. The process is a 
good example of the way in which a_ photographic 
image once obtained can be modified and transformed 
in composition; but its interest is theoretical rather 
than practical.—Photography. 


A Rapid Solution 


Wuen crystals are placed in water and allowed to lie 
at the bottom undisturbed they dissolve very slowly. 
The solution which they form remains round about 
them and prevents a fresh supply of water from getting 
to them to continue the dissolving. This is remedied 
partly by shaking or stirring; but the best way of all is 
to place the substance to be dissolved in a little bag of 
muslin, or similar open material, and suspend it just 
below the top of the liquid. As soon as any dissolves, 
the solution, being heavier than water, sinks to the 
bottom of the vessel, and fresh water takes its place; 
so that solution takes place rapidly without any atten- 
tion. If the experiment is tried in a glass vessel with 
some chemical giving a dense solution, as, for example, 
hypo, the solution can be seen descending from the bag 
containing the crystals.— Photography. 


Flare-Spots and How To Detect Them 


Many a photographer in buying a lens examines it 
critically for definition right up to the corners of the 

late, and beyond if it is to be used with a rising front, 
yut he does not think of testing it to see if it has a flare- 
spot. He may note that there is no sign of such a defect 
when the lens is used on the usual trial-subject; but it 
would be a very bad lens, indeed, if it showed one then. 
Consequently, when he comes to use it on the type of 
subject which will show a flare-spot, if one exists, he 
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finds that his lens is suffering from it, although he may 
have used the instrument for years without suspecting 
its latent weakness. To ascertain if one is present, the 
lens should be focused on a lighted lamp in a room 
otherwise dark, or on some small window forming an 
intense highlight. The ground-glass is then critically 
examined, the camera being twisted about the while, 
to see if, when the image of the light is in one corner of 
the screen, there is a ghost-image of it anywhere else. The 
experiment may be tried with the lamp at different dis- 
tances, focusing for each; but it is not fair to the lens 
to have it very near, say within three or four yards, 


GROUP-PHOTOGRAPH 


since flare is not altogether unavoidable, and one which 
was only noticed in such circumstances as that would 
be a good rather than a bad feature, since it has been 
arranged to become visible only in the circumstances in 
which it would be least likely to do any harm. 
Photography. 


An Original Group-Photograph 


Turovcu the courtesy of the Holmboe Studio, Bis- 
marck, N. D., we call the attention of photographers 
to the excellent group-photograph reproduced on this 
page. The individual portraits are printed on semi- 
matte paper in order to halftone properly. The original 
completed picture is 54 by 76, and the background is 
white felt pasted on Compo-board. The drawing of the 
diagram is done with rule and compass, in order to en- 
sure perfect symmetry and true curves. The diameter 
of the circle may be made to suit the individual taste. 
Each member is grouped according to his seat in the 
chamber, and the completed picture is an exact diagram 
of the House. The labels under each picture do away 
with numbering and re-listing. All necessary data may 
be read at a glance. White cardboard is used for the 
labels and the data are written with black ink; then, each 
card is glued under each picture. For beauty and sym- 
metry of design some prefer the semicircle. Should 
there be complaints, due to the tilting of the portraits, 


0070 @ 0000 


these may be overcome geometrically by making holes 
on each side of the center of the ‘‘cut-out”’ to be used, 
fastening two strings of equal length thereto, pivoted 
on two nails placed an equal distance from the center 
pivot —all according to the uprightness of position 
desired. Due to superiority of group-photographs as 
described above, three successive legislative bodies 
purchased pictures of this design in preference to all 
other composite-group photographs submitted. The 
same group-arrangement may be used successfully to 
photograph schools, fraternities, colleges, athletic 
teams and other organizations. This original idea is 
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HOLMBOE STUDIO 


generously given to photographers to use to their 
advantage to promote and hold new business. 


A Flashlight Hint 


AurnouGH the flashlight-season is over, there are 
many opportunities to make interesting vacation pic- 
tures at night during the summer-months. A very 
helpful hint is given by R. M. F., in the Amateur 
Photographer, which is well to remember. He says that 
many photographers, when making at-home portraits 
by means of flashlight, or domestic figure studies, 
make a mistake in requesting their sitter or models to 
keep quite still. To this cause may be traced many 
failures in this class of work, from woodenness or the 
“‘stariness”’ in the eyes. It is to be pointed out that the 
flash, when a flash-powder is used, is practically in- 
stantaneous, and any slight movement is of no mo- 
ment, and is even of very considerable value in pre- 
venting the defects mentioned. Of course, this does 
not apply to any extremely rapid movement, but in 
domestic figure-subjects any ordinary movements made 
by the model would not be rapid enough to cause a 
blurred or doubled image in the negative. Those whose 
chief cause of failure in this class of work is from the 
wooden appearance of the models will be well advised 
to note the point emphasized above, and remember 
that their exposures are, to all intents and purposes, in- 
stantaneous — about a twenty-fifth of a second. 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


Camera front springs out, ready for action, when you press the buttons. 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0. Equipped with single 
achromatic lens, $7; with focusing device, Actus 
shutter and Modico Anastigmatlens, F 7.5, $15; 
Extraspeed Bionic shutter and Ansco Anastigmat 
lens, F 6.3, $25. 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Deaier 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket is the most 
popular camera on the market today 
because at high speed it makes pictures 
which are clear and sharp in all planes 
—that is to say, in the foreground, mid- 
dleground and background. The size 
of the picture is immaterial because it 
can be enlarged to any size without sac- 
rificing the sharpness of the original. 


These facts mean that with an Ansco 
V-P No. 0, which is small and light 
enough to carry in your pocket all the 
time, you can make better pictures than 
with a large, cumbersome professional 
camera, and with greater certainty. 


Get a catalog from the Ansco dealer 
or write direct to us. 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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In 1909 it was stated of 


Cyko Paper 


“Each grade of Cyko has more latitude, 
plasticity, chromatic rendition and proper 
scale of gradation than any other paper. 
Its scope is unlimited” 


and yet its scope has been enlarged 
every year since,so thatin 1917 it 
has taken the place of all former printing 
processes, because it has the brilliancy 
of platinum, and delicacy of carbon — 
and in the Enlarging grades all of the 
above mentioned qualities with speed 
almost equal to Bromide paper. 


CYKO is the single and universal expression 
of photography today 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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“MR. SNAPSHOT” 


have you ever paused to consider why the “‘ advanced amateur”’ and 
**professional’’ use dry-plates almost exclusively? There is but one reason 


—SUPERIOR RESULTS 
WHY DON’T YOU USE 


CRAMER PLATES 


and experience the pleasure and satisfaction in creating Real Pictures 
G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. New York : St. Louis : Chicago 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
| SATISTA 
Higgins Photo-Mounter Paste 
Liquid Easte Paste (MATT SURFACE) 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. For black and white prints of 
be s revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, Drop us a postal and learn all 
about this splendid paper. 
CHAS. ~ HIGGINS & CO. WILLIS & CLE 
anufacturers MENTS 


Wonderful Scenery 


for the 


Photographer 


WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES WINNEPESAUKEE AND SUNAPEE 
DEERFIELD VALLEY, WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
ALONG THE NORTH SHORE, MAINE COAST 
LAKES MEMPHREMAGOG AND MASSAWIPPI 


Beautifully Illustrated and Described in 


A VACATION-LIBRARY Boston 
Consisting of the Following Books: 
White Mountains of New Hampshire Lake Sunapee AND M AINE 
Lake Winnepesaukee Along New England Shores 


Raitroab 


Books Are Yours for the Asking — State Territory You Prefer 


Address: Passenger Traffic Dept., Room 208, Desk J , 
North Station, Boston, Mass. J. H. Hustis, Temporary Receiver 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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“Every y Click c a | Picture” 


Well, until you have, you cannot 
know the satisfaction that real 
speed brings. How it cuts down 
your failures by reducing under 
exposures to a minimum. How 
your negative will possess a 
snap, 2 brilliance you little sus- 


REXO 
MERAS. } 
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pected possible—how the ortho- 
chromatic values are so evident 
in every landscape. Then you 
get the film with the Recording 
Feature. Ample space is provided 
between each negative for writing 
thereon full data relating to each 
picture. A permanent record made 
with ordinary black ink after your 
film is developed and dried, when 
there is lots of time to make a 


SG 


: thoughtful record, which will in- 
: crease the value of each picture 
Loading a Rexo Camera as the years go by. 


Try Rexo Film Now. Mail The Coupon 


Don’t let the coming summer pass without getting acquainted with Rexo Film. 
» Use the coupon if your dealer does not carry Rexo Film in stock Try it out, then 
tell him how good it is and he wiil put it in stock. 


REXO,(AMERAS, 


Incorporate five great improvements which | BURKE & JAMES, tne. 
insure a higher percentage of good pictures. ee 
Our booklet, ‘‘Every Click a Picture’ tells Inclosed find___cents, for one roll of 
all about these great improvements. Ask | Record 
you dealer or write for it today. 

(name of camera) 


BurkesJamesin 


SS 


Rexo Cameras, Film and Paper Address 
Z 240 E. Ontario Street State 

CHICAGO 
VY New York Branch, 225 Fifth Avenue Dealer's Name__ 

Y 

Rexo Photo Products were the Hit ofthe 

Detroit Convention of the Photographic P. (407) 20c (425) (486) 35¢ 
Dealers Association of America. (415) 20c $hx4h (480) $5c $4x54 (445) 40c 
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When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Anti-Screen 
Plate Flower ind 
Color-values obtained without the 


use of a color-screen. Prices of a 
sample dozen by Parcel-Post: 


34% x44,45c. 4x5,65c. 5x7, $1.10 
Send for our new complete Wellington price-list. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Wellington & Ward ::_ Elstree, England 
and at Montreal, Bombay and Calcutta 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 


No matter what yes want 


in Cameras, Kodaks, Lenses 


Graflex, Motion - Picture 
Outfits, Photo-Accessories, 
etc., ourcatalog will showit 
—with a saving of 10% to 
50% for you. 

Strongest money-back guar- 
antee—10 days’ free trial. 
Don’t continue buying just 
anywhere. Consult our cat- 
alog and save money. 


Send now for your copy. 


26-30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Salesroom, 176 Fulton Street 


DAVID STERN COMPANY 
“In Business Since 1885” 


614 Davsco Bldg., 1047 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR THE SPRING DRIVE 
LOAD YOUR CAMERA WITH 


ENSIGN FILMS 


They are Entrenched behind “ Quality” 
ORTHOCHRONATIC NON-CURLABLE 
DOUBLE INSTANTANEOUS 
and under the severe siege of Time, Climate, 
Heat or Cold, stand firmly always, giving satis- 

factory Ensign Negatives. 


You need ‘‘Ensign’’ on your Staff 
this Summer 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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SEA P&WER 


Te NATION. DEFENSE 


Is sent to every member 
of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
Progressive and Entertaining 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


725 SOUTHERN BLpG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Now Is the Time To Use 
Intensive Plates 


Overexposure - Proof 


Every plate means a good 
negative. 


Can be developed with the 
regular developers. 


STANDARD LIST-PRICES 


A trial dozen sent on receipt 
of list-price. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK CITY 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA will accept no advertising-copy from persons unknown 
to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by satisfactory 
endorsements of the business-integrity of the applicant, and 
of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 


APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 


PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good stand- 
ing and financial responsibility ; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
will not be the medium of transactions about which there 
is likely to be the least question. 


FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 
cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA can vouch for the reliability 
of all its advertisements 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


COMPACT GRAFLEX 5x7 WITH F/4.5 ZEISS TES- 
SAR No. 16, and with three double plate-holders, and with 
two autochrome screens, one color-screen, one dozen auto- 
chrome plates. Will sell for $120. A. PAROBEK, City Hall, 
Trenton, N. J. 


**WHY MY PHOTOGRAPHS ARE BAD,”’ by Charles 
M. Taylor, Jr. We have found five copies of this excellent 
book, and no more are obtainable, as it is out of print. The 
book is well written, illustrated. and invaluable to beginners. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, net. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


ONE FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO PHOTO-ERA MAG- 
AZINE, for one year, on receipt of a copy, in good condition, 
of “\Commercial Photography of To-day,” by G. W. Hance. 
PxHoTo-ERA will be $2.00 a year after March 1, 1917. 


A COMPLETE MOTION-PICTURE TAKING AND 
PROJECTING OUTFIT. Combination double stereopticon ; 
tripod; projection-machine with booth and trunks; and sev- 
eral Graflex cameras. Write to HARRY CHASE, 334 Amherst 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 


ONE GRAY PARALLAX REFLECTOR, for 5 x 7 nega- 
tives, latest model, including focusing socket, one-half inch 
adjustment, list-price $8.00, never used, at ‘gain-price. 
Address, F. N. H., care PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


LIGHTING IS THE SECRET OF GOOD PORTRAIT- 
URE. Learn how to control it by reading ‘‘ The Balance of 
Light and Shade in Portraiture,”” by Wm. H. Towles, former 
President P. A. of A. Large octavo; cloth-bound; 45 pages, 
46 illustrations. Price, —— $1.50 net. PHOTO-ERA MAG- 
Boylston Street, m, U. S. A. 


ANOTHER CORONA TYPEWRITER, smallest ma- 
chine made. Weight, with carrying-case and accessories, 84 
Ibs.; regular price, $50. Will sell mine, taken in advertising, 
at bargain-price. F. A. W., care of PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


‘““THE WOODCARVER OF SALEM,”’ published by 
subscription, at $7.50, but entirely out of print, is now selling 
at $15.00, and soon will be $20.00 or more a =. PHOTO-ERA 
has two volumes and offers them at $15.00 each. A review of 
this interesting and valuable book, dealing with the life and 
work of Samuel McIntire, and illustrated with photographs by 
Frank Cousins, will be found in January PHoTO-ERA, 1917. 


PORTFOLIO OF 63 HALF -TONES OF AURORA 
LIFE-STUDIES ($5.00), both draped and in the nude, and 
print-set No. 300, en yt twelve 6 x 10 original nude pho- 
tographs (statuary poses), $4.00 — total value $9.00 for $7.75 
net, sent by express, on receipt of price, by PHOTO-ERA MaG- 
AZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Each subject is 
an art-gem, and the variety is very great. Not sent by mail. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHER AND MOTION-PIC- 
TURE CAMERA MAN WITH FIFTEEN YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE on road and abroad —ten years with best known 
traveloger — is open to offers; now at libertv. Write to HARRY 
Cuase, 334 Amherst Street, East Orange, N. J 


WANTED 


HIGH-GRADE GRAFLEX, 4X5, WITH REVOLV- 
ING-BACK — long focus preferred. Must be a bargain, 
with privilege of examination. Describe fully. Address, 
CAMERA, Care FAUSETT BROS. AND GUCK, CALUMET, MICH. 


Onecopy, in od condition, of ‘‘ COLORING LANTERN 

SLIDES,” by D. L. Elmendorf, a book published about 20 

rg ago. Please communicate with W. A. F., PHOTO-ERA 
AGAZINE. 


CAPABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSISTANTS. NEG- 
ATIVE AND POSITIVE RETOUCHERS with knowledge 
of operating. Ladies, with good experience, not objected to. 
Apply with fullest particulars and photograph of self to 
PLATE, Limited, Colpetty, Colombo, Ceylon. 


5X7 MENTOR FOLDING - REFLEX -CAMERA, or 
other make 5x7 Folding Reflex, with or without lens. State 
sgwvest cash-price, etc. JOHN G. DICKSON, 32 W. Main Street, 
orth, Galt, Ontario. 


ONE COPY OF PHOTO-MINIATURE, NO. 64 (Figure 
Composition) for four months’ subscription to PHOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 


Artistic Retouching, Modeling and Etching 


By CLARA WEISMAN 


A book written by an expert retoucher, and for many years the head of the retouching-department of one of the largest : 
Powe establishments in this country. The author demonstrates the importance of the truth in modeling the human 
ace, and illustrates by means of examples the danger of falsifying the results of the lens. There are numerous practical 
illustrations of genre and portrait-photography exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art. There are only a 
few copies left. The book will soon be out of print. It was published at $2.50, but copies will be sent by the publis 


PHOTO-ERA FOR ONE YEAR - - - - -_ - $2.00 BOTH FOR 
ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND ETCHING _ 2.00 


By Clara Weisman $4.00 $3.50 


PHOTO- ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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of PHOTO-ERA on receipt of $2.00. SPECIAL OFFER 


THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


SPECIAL OFFER 
DUNNE’S TRANSPARENT 
PASTEL-COLORS 


The regular outfit complete in box with instructions 
List-Price, $2.00 Our Special Price, $1.25 
ROBEY -FRENCH CO., 38 Bromfield St., BOSTON 

Eastman Kodak Co. 


Principal New England Dealers 


in Goerz Cameras and Lenses, Ansco Goods; Manufac- 
turers of Smith Semi-Achromatic Lenses ; Highest Class 
Developing and Printing ; Expert Repairers of Photo- 
Apparatus and every type of optical instrument. 


PINKHAM & SMITH CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
288 Boylston Street 13% Bromfield Street 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW 
IMPORTED CAMERAS and LENSES 
Some of Stereo Cameras:6x 13cm. Nettel with pair Carl Zeiss 
F/4.5, $145. Richard Verascope, Carl Zeiss Tessar, $85. Car! 
Zeiss 9x 12 cm. Stereo Palmos, $115. Ica, 6 x 15 em. Stereo ideal, 
Carl Zeiss Tessars. $105. Gaumont 6x15 cm. Stereo-svido Goerz. 
$125. Leroy all metal 6x 15 Zeiss lens, $65, Gaumont 45 x 107 mm, 
Block-Notes. $95, Ernemann 45 x 107 mm. Stereo Reflex Cari 
Zeiss F/4.5, $125. Many more. Send 5c. tor my list of more than 
300 high-class cameras and lenses. Every article guaranteed. 


A. MADELINE, 320 Manhattan Ave., New York 


WHY WASTE CASH and RISK FAILURES 


when you can bank safely on 


SOLO FLASH POWDERS 


—slow, fast or very rapid? Only pure magnesium, yield- 

ing highest actinic value, is used in our secret formulx. 

Virtually smokeless, wasteless and free from sediment. 
Order 20 ozs. for $9.50, expressage prepaid 

95c. for 2 ozs. 25c. for }-oz. Sample 


FRANK HARRISON CO., Lock Box 96, Penn.Term. P.O., New York 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


» LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS fer 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 


245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


EXPOSURE- METER 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


LIFE-STUDIES $12.50 tor $10.00 


To stimulate the sale of Aurora Life-Studies, from living 
+ models, we are authorized to offer the portfolio of 63 
half-tone reproductions ($5.00) . 9} x 12 plates, with any 
set of direct photographs ($5.00), for $9.00, sent by 


express. 
PHOTO-ERA Boston, U.S.A. 


THIS SPACE IS RESERVED 


for a high-class, reliable, up-to-date 
dealer who wishes to reach the ama- 
teur and professional photographer. 
Consider the value of a PHOTO - ERA introduction. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK DEMANDS CLEAN WATER 


* REX” WATER-FILTER 
ensures water clear as crystal. Price, $1.50 postpaid, including 12 discs. 
Extra discs 15 cents per dozen. Discs are of white cotton pulp, a superior 
filtering medium. To remove disc, push up projecting peg on loose perfo- 
rated plate; this also serves as a guide for the water and prevents spattering. 


REX FILTER COMPANY 


4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


| | 
Ask Your Dealer, or Write 
HARVEY 
105 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago : 
‘ 
. 


LENSES 


r | “IME is the true test of merit. For nearly twenty-five years GOERZ LENSES 
have been on the American market; for seventeen years most of them have been 
manufactured in our New York factory by carefully trained workmen under the 

direction of expert opticians. To-day, GOERZ QUALITY is a recognized standard by 

which anastigmat lenses are judged. No lens is better known or more enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by scientists, lecturers, explorers, war-correspondents and travelers than the 
famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8—F/7.7. It has been on the market for nearly twenty- 
five years, and it is still unexcelled. The GOERZ CELOR F/4.5—F/5.5 is recognized 
as one of the finest high-speed anastigmats ever constructed. Its remarkable covering- 
power, combined with its speed, has made it universally popular among press-photogra- 
phers. In the GOERZ SYNTOR F/6.8 the amateur photographer has a high-grade 
anastigmat lens at a reasonable price, which he may have fitted to nearly any camera or 
shutter that he already has in use. The portrait-photographers consider the GOERZ 

PORTRAIT HYPAR F/3.5—F/4.5 one of the best portrait anastigmat lenses ever 

made. The drawing and modeling produced by this lens is well-nigh perfect. The new 

GOERZ GOTAR F/3 is particularly well adapted to general commercial photogra- 

phy and photo-engraving. Our CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT is at your 

service. Your dealer has the latest GOERZ CATALOG — ask him for it. 
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C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY © 
EAST 34H STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


Sweeping Distances 
or for Short Ranges 


Any angle of view you may want, for near or distant objects, 
is yours with the wide range of the 


Bausch 


the most highly co 
lenses known, 
F:12.5, and do not 
down except whe 
mands. 


Two Series VII lens 
gether in one barr 
form the Series 

Three or more Seri 
interchangeable in 
are known as a Set 


size and kind of work you are 
If you need a larger image, you most interested in. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical G. 


622 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons), Mi and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


to 
When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 
SHUTTER 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


LANDSCAPE- AND FIGURE-COMPOSITION 


BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN 
To include figures, human or animal, is to raise a photograph or any other art-work above the commonplace; but it must be done intelli- 
gently, consistently. Either the landscape or the element oF life should predominate, and the choice alters the whole scheme of composition. 


With the aid of many reproductions from the work of famous pai and photograph M di these matters in an inter- 
esting narrative that will 


prove helpful to every camerist at this season when Nature invites us all into the open, weather permitting. 


12 chapters, 121 pages, 132 illustrations. Cloth-bound, 7 4 x 10% inches, gilt-edge edition 


PUBLISHER’S FORMER PRICE, $3.00 


By special arrangement, and with PHOTO-ERA, one year, $3.25 
PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


LIFE- 
STUDIES 


Semi-Draped 
in the Nude 


FOR USE IN PLACE 
OF LIVING MODELS 


| by painters, illustrators, architects, 
| designers, art-students and _photog- 
i raphers in high standing. Not sold 
promiscuously. Endorsed by con- 
# noisseurs for beauty and refinement 
of pose, excellence of photographic 

jue and sincerity of purpose. 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double-weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are 
not submitted nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold under the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty, 
which every reader knows is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5x7 Prints; Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12 — 8x 10 Prints 
$5.00 each, sent by express; with Photo-Era, 1 year, $6.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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When the outcome ay: 


~ 


depends upon 


WOLLENSAK T 
VELOSTIGMA 
IDEAL ANASTIGMAT LENS 72 
PERFECT all and Cameras 


and View Boxes 
Aa Equipment that will PRODUCE for YOU {i} 


Pictures that Sparkle with Detail 
Drop a Line Today and 


“LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT” 


PROMOTION OF TRADE DEPARTMENT 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COM PANY 


NEW YORK~J 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty-two years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50a week. Weassist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how to become successful! 
Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for catalog—-NOW 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


7 PAYS 


Big money. Earn $35 to $100 a week in salary or in 
business of your own. Big openings everywhere for 
trained men and women. Your opportunity. 


Learn in Few Weeks 


We teach everything by actual practice in new, fully equipped 
studios. Day or Evening Classes. Earn while learning. 


Enormous Demand for Studio -Portraiture 
War has doubled the demand for professional photographers. 
Experts train you. Easy terms. Special Offer NOW. Call or 
write for valuable new booklet — free. If interested in 
Motion-Picture Photography, ask for special booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 2806, 141 W. 36th St. 
E. BRUNEL, Director Operating 18 Studios New York City 


WANTED 
PINACHROME 


AND 
PINACYANOL 
IN ORIGINAL CONTAINERS 
State quantity you have and price for same 


c. 0. WEBER 
3306 S. 13th STREET ST. LOUIS. MO. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


The USE OF RAY-SCREENS OR FILTERS 
in photographing subjects of extreme con- 
trasts without overexposing the high- 
lights, and avoiding to any desired extent 
clear glass on the resulting negative, cov- 
ered by United States Letters Patent No. 
1,182,485, granted to me on May 9, 1916, 
is open to the free use of every one for 
any purpose other than commercial. 
Letters concerning commercial use of this 
method will be given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM HOOD 


975 Leavenworth Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Adopt the PROSCH Flashlighting 
System in Youth 


"T will be your stay in riper years and your comfort and support 
until you retire. For over 55 years ‘“‘PROSCH” has been the 
World's Standard and Best. We manufacture scientifically every- 
thing needed by amateurs and commercial photographers tor flash- 
lighting. Sunless days no barrier. Send for Booklet. 


PROSCH MFG. CO.), Inc., 334 Fifth Ave., New York City 


PATENTS ano TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Engineer 
Former Examining Official of U. S. Patent Office 


22 LEGAL BLDC., WASHINCTON, D.C. 
Opposite U. S. Patent Office. Inquiries Invited 


“NEW YORK 


kaotographs¢. 

Mounts and 

other Dark surfaces 


EIGHTH SUMMER SESSION 
THE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
CANAAN, CONN. 
JULY 9 TO AUGUST 18, 1917 


For information address 
CLARENCE H. WHITE, 230 E. 11th St., New York 


The plates in this issue were made 
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“With Rietzschel Double Anastigmats. 
Perfect Cameras and Perfect Lenses... 
Meyer Camera and Instrame 
East 27th Street 
by the 
SUFROLK 
©6394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


uto Fixt 


TRADE 


The Premier American-Made 


HAND CAMERA 


Roll Film, 2); x 314 inches 


Fitted with {7.7 Velostigmat Anastig- 
mat Lens and Ilex General Shutter, $40 
speeds, '/; to '/; 9) sec., B. & T. - - 

Fitted with f 6.3 Velostigmat Anastig- 
mat Lens and Ilex Universal Shutter, $50 
speeds, 1 to !/,,, sec., B. & T.- - - 

Fitted with {4.8 Goerz Celor or f 6.8 
Dagor Lens and Acme Shutter, $75 
speeds, 1 to */;9) sec., B. & T. - - 


Ask your dealer to show you the Auto Fixt Focus, or write for booklet to 


HERBERT @ HUESGEN CO. 


18 East 42d Street (near Fifth Ave.) NEW YORK 


BRINGS BARGAINS IN 


PHOTO SUPPLIES TOYOU LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
Endorsed by painters and art-critics 


ET our Catalog of 
Cameras and Photo- 
f graphic Supplies bring 
to you its message of low 
prices on high grade appa-i 
ratus. Thousands are finding | 
it a medium for the purchase | 
of practically everything 
they use in their work. | 
Amateur and professional 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora Life- 
Studies, 9} x 12 inches, semi-draped and in the 
alike not only save money nude, $5.00; and print-set No. 300, consisting 
ee ee ee of 12 6 x 10 original nude photographs, full- 
s tory results because of the length statuary poses, printed on heavy Azo 

paper, $4.00. Both for $7.75. Sent only by 


able book . This is a 9x12- 
inch art edition with 100 pages express on receipt of price. 


f int t to eve hotog- 
fapher. Ask for Catalog of With PHOTO-ERA for one year, $9.50. 
Cameras and Photographic 


Supplies No. 60P92. PHOTO-ERA 
383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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EVER has the need been greater 
for Speed and Reliability in pho- 
tographic plates. Never has this need 


Hammer Plates BARGAIN 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 


and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for field- 30 oO... 
and studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra Fast ular 
Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic ‘we Price 
Plates for color-values. $55 


Tessar F 4.5 Lens in 
Acme Shutter 1-300 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


One of Many 
we startling bargains that we 
; offer constantly. Think of 
it. You seve $6.50 on this 
Ansco No. 3, a machine of 
marvelous efficiency. Write 


Hammer's little book, “*A Short Talk on : { SE ior our complete list of won- 


” H derful bargains. Everything 

HAMMER DRY-PLATE Trade In 

j your old outfit for the cam- 

COMPANY era you want Fairest val- 

q n uation will be allowed by 

camera experts. Get in 

Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. a: enlarging. Send for prices NOW. 


CAMERA CO. 


CHICAGO 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching in- 
vestigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur, and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do 
our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing 
as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the 
advertisement was dated. 

WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 
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Pictures 13 x 2} inches. 


> COLONEL or PRIVATE 


alike may carry the inconspicuous 


ENSIGNETTE 


PRICE, $6.00 


The camera for the soldier-boys, small 
enough to slip into any pocket or any 
little corner of the knapsack. 


Easily enlarged to postcard size. 


YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU 
G. GENNERT New York - Chicago - Los Angeles 


ADVERTISING By 
MOTION-PICTURES’” 


By 
ERNEST A. DENCH 


faa “The book is replete with novel 

=<<4 and practical suggestions of the 

| application of motion-pictures 

to advertising. Mr. Dench’s 
book is a ten-strike.” 

—Photo-Era, February, 1917 

Cloth, 8 vo., $1.50. 48 Chapters. 255 Pages. Order Now 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 

383 Boylston Street - -Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


THE EVERETT PRESS 


INC. 


PRINTERS OF “PHOTO-ERA” 
And Other Quality Publications 


SEVENTY-FOUR INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Fort Hill One- 0-0 - Six 


Would You Like to Make Artistic 
Landscapes— Pictures Worthy of 
the Greatest Salons of the World? 


HIS interesting, practical book will tell 
you how. It treats the technical as well as 
the artistic side of photography as a fine art, 
and will prove of inestimable value in the mak- 
ing of exhibition-work. Special attention has 
been given to composition, working-up the 
negatives and printing. 
Large octavo, 7x9} inches, cloth-bound, printed 


on heavy antique paper, with fourteen full-page plates, 
Price, $1.50 net. 


THE OFFER OF THE YEAR 


Photo - Era, one year ......................:0065 $2.00 
Pictorial Landscape Photography... 1.50 
By Paul Lewis Anderson aa 


BOTH FOR $3.00 
PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Twenty Art-Books and Twenty Photographic Books 
Which Every Camera- User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 
books will be filled promptly at the published price. 

Any photographic or art-book not in this list will gladly be procured on request. 

Add one year’s subscription to Puoro-Era to any book-order for $1.55 additional. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


Photographic Optics and Color-Photography ......... George Lindsay Johnson ...... $3.00 Jan. 1910 
Modern Telephotography ..............-+esseeeees Capt. Owen Wheeler ......... 1.25 Aug. 1910 
Advertising by Motion-Pictures .................... 1.50 Feb. 1917 
Landscape- and Figure-Composition ................ Sadakicht Hartmann { gg }3.00 Nov. 1910 
Artistic Retouching, Modeling, Etching ............ 2.00 Sept. 1908 
E. Hoppé, F.R.P.S. . April 1912 
Cassell’s Cyclopaedia Photography 3.75 May 1912 
The Dictionary of Photography .................... E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. . ... 2.50 July 1912 
The Oil and Bromoil Processes Mortimer, F.R.P. 50 July 1912 
Pe ee H. Chapman Jones, F.R. P.S... 1.50 Dec. 1912 
American Annual of Photography, 1.50 Jan 1917 
The Camera-Man (motion-picture photography) ....Francis A. Collins ........... 1.30 Dec. 1916 
Photography for Students Physics and Chemistry . DAG, 1.40 Dec. 1913 
Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist........... 2.00 April 1914 
Handbook of Photomicrography ................. Ran — 2.50 June 1914 
to Didke a Studio Pay Frank Farrington ............ 1.00 Nov. 1914 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.. 50 Nov. 1914 
Saturday with My Camera 1.50 Nov. 1914 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography .................. Paul Lewis Anderson......... 1.50 
ART-BOOKS 
‘The Ast of the Belgian Galleties. ...... Esther Singleton $2.00 Jan. 1910 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. .............0ccecceee Julia De Wolf Addison ....... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture ............. 4.00 Marchi1911 
One Hundred Masterpieces in Painting ............. LESS 4.00 May 1911 
The Art of the Vienna Galleries .................... David C. ee Peeters tools 2.00 Dec. 1911 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts ............ Helen W. Henderson ........ 3.00 Feb. 1912 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures ..... C. SOUCY 4.00 March 1912 
‘The Ast of the Berlin Galleries... 2.00 May 1912 
The Art of the Uffizi Palace and the Florence Academy. ag ee 2.00 Dec. 1912 
of Washington Helen W. Henderson ........ 3.00 March 1913 
Composition in Monochrome and Color ............. 5.00 April 1913 
The Art of the Wallace Collection .................. be Oa | 2.00 July 1913 
Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts ................. John Burnet, F.R.S. ......... 1.50 Dec. 1913 
The A B C of Artistic Photography ................ 2.50 Dec. 1913 
Mary Knight Potter ......... 2.00 July 1914 
The Art of the Venice Academy .................-.. Mary Knight Potter ......... 2.00 Sept. 1914 
What Sculpture to See in Europe ................... Lorina Munson Bryant ....... 1.35 Sept. 1914 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Cheques require 10 cents additional for 


. WE ALL LEARN BY READING 
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BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


38 Abel’s Photo. Weekly . 9 60 
30 Adventure........... .50 


40 Advertising and Selling 2: 00 
85 Ainslee’s Magazine ... 1.90 
20 All Outdoors ......... 1.00 
80 All Story Weekly..... 4.00 
73 Amateur Photographer 

(w’kly) London (postpaid) 3.65 
25 ws Photographer’s 


1.50 
23 American Boy ........ 1.50 
17 American Cookery .... 1.00 
30 American Magazine... 1.50 
25 American Photography 1.50 
20 Amer. Poultry pa | 1.00 
1.00 
55 Artsand Decoration .. 3.00 
80° Atlantic Monthly ..... 4.00 
60 Automobile (weekly) .. 3.00 
25 Baseball Magazine .... 1.50 
1.00 
17 Boy’s Magazine ...... 1.00 


64 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid) .. 3.17 

25 Bulletin of Photography 

1 


17 Camera Craft (new) ... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 
60 Camera Work (quarterly) 8.50 


70 Century Magazine .... 4.00 
30 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 
50 Collier’s Weekly ...... 2.50 


70 Country Lifein America 4.00 
50 Countryside Magazine . 3.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine .. 3.00 
55 Current Opinion ...... 3.00 


Class Publisher's 
No. Price 
25 Delineator ........... $1.50 
1.00 
55 Educational Review (10 
numbers) .......... 3. 


27 Etude (for music-lovers) 1.50 
25 Everybody’s Magazine. 1.50 
15 Every Week (weekly)..  .75 


25 Field andStream...... 1.50 
17 Forest and Stream .... 1.00 
2.00 
30 Garden Magazine ..... 1.50 
16 Gas Engine .......... 1.00 
70 Harper’s Magazine .... 4.00 
12 Home Needlework .... 
50 House Beautiful ...... 2.50 

8 Housewife............ .50 
25 Illustrated World ..... 1.50 


80 Independent (weekly).. 4.00 
90 International Studio .. 5.00 
45 Journal of Education (w) 2.50 


100 Judge (weekly) 5.00 

15 Ladies’ World ........ 1.00 
100 Leslie’s Weekly ...... 5.00 
100 Life (Weekly)........ 5.00 


60 Literary Digest (weekly) 3.00 
20 Little Folks .......... 1.00 
45 McBride’s Magazine 
(formerly Lippincott’ 8) 3. 
10 McCall’s Magazine .. 5 
20 McClure’s Magazine .. 1.00 
30 Metropolitan ......... 1.50 
22 Modern Priscilla ...... 1.25 
23 Mother’s Magazine.... 1.50 
60 Motor Age —- . 3.00 
35 Motor Boat (s-m) . 2.00 
80 Motor Cycle.......... 2.00 
55 Musical America (w’kly) 3.00 
90 Musical Courier (w’kly) 5.00 


Class Publisher's 
No. Price 
70 Nation (weekly) ...... $4.00 
45 National Geographic 

Magasine .......... 
25 National Sportsman .. 1.50 
80 New Republic (w)..... 4.00 
80 North American Review 4.00 
23 Outdoor Life ......... 1.50 
3.00 
60 Outlook (weekly) ..... 3.00 
20 Pathfinder (W eekly). . 1.00 
25 Pearson’s Magazine ... 1.50 


31 PHOTO- 
25 Photographic Journal of 


1.50 
53 Photography and Focus 

(w’kly) London (post- 

2.65 
50 Photo-Miniature ..... 2.50 
23 Physical Culture ..... 1.50 
80 Pictorial Review ...... 1.50 


20 Platinum Print (7 Nos.) 1.00 
30 Popular Science Monthly 1.50 


30 Recreation ........... 1.50 
40 Review of Reviews 3.00 
50 St. Nicholas .......... 3.00 


70 Scientific American (w) 4.00 
50 Scribner’s Magazine .. 3.00 


23 Short Stories ......... 1.50 
45 Smart Set ........... 3.00 
25 Sunset Magazine ..... 1.50 
2.00 
65 Theatre Magazine..... 3.50 
3.00 
30 Woman’s Home Com- 
12 Woman’s Magazine... .75 
50 World’s Work ........ 3.00 
1.75 


40 Youth's Companion (w) 2.00 


The following magazines are sold only at the regular subscription-price: 


Cosmopolitan .......... . $2.00 
Country Gentleman (weekly) 1.00 
Good Housekeeping ....... 1.50 
Harper's Bazar ........... 3.00 
Hearst’s Magazine ........ 1.50 
House ard Garden ........ 3.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 1.50 


$3.00 
Motor Boating............ 1.50 
Munsey’s Magazine ....... 1.00 
New Story Magazine ...... 1.50 
People’s Magazine ........ 1.90 
Popular Magazine (s-m) ... 3.80 
Popular Mechanics ....... 1.50 


Railroad Man’s Magazine . $1.00 
Saturday Evening Post 
1.50 
Smith’s Magazine ......... 1.90 
Top Notch Magazine (tri-m) 3.80 
3.00 
Vogue (semi-monthly) ..... 4.00 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 
each magazine. We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our 


prices are equal to the lowest. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Loading 


with 
Films 


Loading 
with 
Plates 


Really two cameras in one 


PREMO No. 


And it is such a small, such a thorough- 
ly capable one, too. It is at once a plate 
or a daylight loading film camera. One 
method may be employed as easily as 
the other. It’s just as the user chooses. 


Focusing and composing may be done 
by use of finder and focusing scale, or 
at any time, for absolute accuracy the 
ground glass screen is easily used with 
either film or plates. 


The camera makes 214 x 314 pictures, 
it measures 15¢ x 314 x 45¢ inches, it 
weighs but 24 ounces, but it is so clev- 
erly constructed that it will accommo- 
date a three-hundredth of a second 
shutter, and the best and speediest of 
anastigmat lenses, including the Kodak 
Anastigmat £6.3, and the B. & L. Ic 
Tessar (4.5. With such equipments 


and its careful, accurate mechanical con- 
struction, the Premo No. 12 offers the 
very limit of photographic efficiency —it 
will make good pictures wherever ama- 
teur pictures can possibly be made. 


The negatives, while of good size for 
contact prints, are of such quality that 
enlargements may be made from them 
to any reasonable size. 


For those who do not care for the high 
speed lenses, the same camera is supplied 
fitted with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
and either Rapid Rectilinear or Kodak 
Anastigmat lens, 


Thin, smooth, richly finished, this will 
make a faithful, unobtrusive biographer 
of your personal experiences. 


Price, $15.00 to $56.00. 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's, or mailed by us on request. 


Rochester Optical Department, «ant, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


A Stereo Kodak. 


“*Oh,’’ may indicate a variety of 
emotions depending upon the inflection 
of the voice but the “‘Oh’’ that you 
gasp as you glue your eyes to a stere- 
oscope and view for the first time the 
pictures that your Stereo Kodak made 
possible, is strongly indicative of 
pleased amazement. It is hard to be- 
lieve that such a realistic effect can be 
secured by 
such simple 
means—this 
accounts for 
the amaze- 
ment. And 
this very 
effect of 
realism adds 
zest to the 
enjoyment 
of the pic- 
tures—hence 
the unlimit- 
ed_ pleasure 
to be de- 
rived from stereo photography. The use 
of twin lenses in the original exposure, 
followed by viewing the twin pictures 
through astereoscope, produces an effect 
of roundness, depth, distance and per- 
spective that, even after the first shock 
of surprise, will never fail to amaze you. 
Stereo pictures are different and there 
is a charm to them that persists. 

The Stereo Kodak puts stereoscopic 
photography well within the province 
of any amateur. Fitted with carefully 
selected, painstakingly matched Kodak 
Anastigmat f.7.7. lenses and equipped 
with shutter of the double valve, auto- 
matic type for retarded speeds from 
1-100 of a second to one second, the 
Stereo Kodak is ready for results. 

Handsomely finished with fine seal 
grain leather with metal parts in nickel 
and black enamel. 


DETAILS 
For pictures 3%x3% inches. Capacity, 6 exposures 

without reloading. Size of Kodak, 2-3/16 x 4% x 10% 
inches. Weight, 47 ounces. Lenses, ‘Kodak Anastigmat, 
f.7.7, focal lengths, 5% inches. Shutter, double valve, 
Stereo Automatic, with buib release. Brilliant finder. 
tripod socket, rising front, rack and pinion for focusing 
and black leather bellows. 

PRICE 


Stereo Kodak, Model No. 1, Kodak Anastigmat 


lenses, 7.7.7. and Stereo Automatic shutter $45 00 

Black Sole Leather ag ye! Case - 3.50 
. C. Film Cartridge, 6 expusures, for Stereo 

(No.101I) -  - -60 

Ditto, $ exposures for Stereo -30 

Kodak Portrait Attachment 50 

For the 

amateur in 

stereoscopic 

photogra- 

phy who 


desires to 
make his 
own prints, 
the Stereo 
Sel f-Trans- 
posing 
Printing 
Frame 
should, by 
all means, 
be included in the equipment. In mak- 
ing stereo prints it is necessary to trans- 
pose either the negatives or the prints. 
This printing frame automatically trans- 
poses the pictures in printing so that 
they appear in correct relation under 
the stereoscope. 

The price of the Stereo Self-Trans- 
posing Printing Frame is $2.00. 


Talk to your dealer about the 
1917 Kodak Advertising Com- 


petition—or write us for circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


1917 KODAK CATALOGUE 


Have you seen the new Kodak 
Catalogue? There is plenty in it to 
interest anyone who is interested in 
photography. In the introductory 
chapter, for example, the Kodak Range 
Finder is treated in detail. The de- 
scription of the Kodak Range Finder, 
the device that finds the focus for you, 
now an exclusive feature of the Nos. lA 
and 3A Autographic Kodaks Sfecial is 
photographic news and as such is of 
keen interest to any amateur. 

Then there are the cameras, them- 
selves. The Kodak line was never so 
complete. New models, improvements 
over old models as well as an extensive 
assortment of Kodak helps and con- 
veniences—all this is news, photogra- 
phic news, and you want to be up-to- 
date. 

Your dealer will give you a copy of 
the Kodak Catalogue or we will. 


The Tint’s in the Print 
when you use 


KODAK 
GREEN 


PAPER 


The natural green of field and water 
was put in the emulsion by the manu- 
facturer—and you can’t miss it. Ex- 
posure by daylight and then just straight 
ahead developing and fixing with chem- 
icals regularly used for Velox work. 

Supplied in both single and double 
weights and post cards. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer's. 


FOR YOUR VEST POCKET 
KODAK 


Belt Case for Vest Pocket Kodak 


With pockets carrying capacity cargo, 
the Belt Case makes it a very simple 
matter to take along the V. P. K.—con- 
veniently. With the camera in the 
case, strapped on your belt you are 
prepared for pictures—and yet the Vest 
Pocket Kodak is so unobstrusive that it 
is only when you want to take a picture 
that you know the Kodak is there. 

The price of the Belt Case is $1.75. 


Vest Pocket Kodak Tripod Adapter 


Here is a simple means of taking ad- 
vantage of the tripod whenever time 
exposures with the V. P. K. may be 
necessary. So small is the camera that 
there is no room for sockets in the in- 
strument, itself, but the adapter remedies 
this difficulty. Slipped on over the front 
standard of the camera, this device 
makes possible rigid, tripod support with 
the V. P. K. held in either horizontal or 
vertical position. 

The price of the Vest Pocket Kodak 
Tripod Adapter is $0.50. 


There’s room tor the Kodak 
Film Tank and the Kodak Ama- 
teur Printer in the vacation luggage 
—take them with you. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


KODAK SKY AND COLOR 


FILTERS 
For Out-Door Photography 


With the ordinary lens equipment, 
blue photographs lighter than it appears 
to the eye, yellow photographs darker. 
With the Kodak Color Filter these two 
colors photograph much more nearly as 
the eye sees them. All sensitized photo- 
graphic material is more sensitive to blue 
than to any other color. The fact that 
the Color Filter prevents some of the 
blue rays from reaching the film gives 
yellow a chance to record. The result 
is a more correct balance with blue 
photographing, practically as dark as 
the eye saw it and yellow as light. 
Kodak Film which is properly ortho- 
chromatic, in combination with the 
Kodak Color Filter spells a long step in 
the direction of true color values. 

The use of the Kodak Sky Filter is 
implied in its name. Kodak Film is 
sufficiently orthachromatic to give you 
white clouds against a blue background 
when the exposure is right for the 
clouds. But this does not take into 
consideration your foreground. The 
difficulty is that the correct exposure 
for the foreground is an over exposure 
for the sky portion of your picture due 
to the fact that the sky is so much 
brighter than the rest of your landscape. 


‘The only way to secure enough ex- 
posure for the darker objects in the pic- 
ture such as trees, buildings, fields, etc. 
and at the same time not over expose 
the bright sky is to hold back the blue 
rays from thesky. This the Kodak Sky 
Filter does. The upper half of the filter 
is stained a yellow which restrains the 
brightness from the sky while the lower 
half being colorless allows to the fore- 
ground a normal exposure. 

Kodak Sky Filters and Color Filters 
are instantly mounted in the same man- 
ner as the Kodak Portrait Attachment. 
The price ranges from fifty cents to one 
dollar according to size, 


The Kodak 


Portrait 
Attachment 


You can work within 
arm’s length of your subject 
with this handy little attach- 
ment slipped on over the 
regular lens equipment and 
it is obvious that at such 
close range the image will 
assume goodly proportions 
—almost an enlargement 
direct. 


And the Kodak Portrait Attachment 
costs but fifty cents. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


At your dealer's. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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luggage. 


4 At your dealer’s. 


| For Printing 


For Developing 
Kodak Amateur Printer, $6.00 Kodak Film Tank, $2.75 up. 


| Kodak Film Tank and the 
Kodak Amateur Printer 


Either one is well worth while in 
itself but in combination they make 
every amateur his own finishing 
department—they enable him to do 
the rest best. 

Compactly built, there is plenty 
of room for them in the vacation 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Pictures of the panoram type stand out 
from the rest by reason of their very unusual- 
ness. Their size, shape and scope make them 
distinctive. 

Such pictures are easily made with a 
Panoram Kodak whose lens, swinging on a 
pivot commands the whole view at a single 


exposure. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 1 Panoram Kodak, scope of lens, 112 degrees, . $10.00 
No. 4 Panoram Kodak, scope of lens, 142 degrees, . 20.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Velox 
RE 


EFFe cr 
hi VELOX PAPER 
AST 
Co, 


ONE DOZEN TUBES 


| VELOX RE-DEVELOPER 
| SEPIA EFFECTS 
On Developing-out and Bromide Papers. 
EASTMAN KODAK ROCHESTER N.Y 
NePERA 
fp, 


Sepia-toned prints are easily secured with 


Velox Re-Developer 


The original black and white print emerges 
from the re-developer a rich, warm brown—a 


particularly happy tint for landscapes and 
portraits. 

Velox Re-Developer is put up in two forms— 
bottle and tube. ‘The four ounce bottle will tone 
approximately 300 post-card size prints or their 
equivalent—each of the tubes which may be 
purchased separately or in cartons of twelve, will 


re-develop about four dozen post-card size prints. 


THE PRICE. 


Velox Re-Developer, per 4 ounce bottle, ‘ $ .50 
Velox Re-Developer Tubes, per package 12 tubes, .84 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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The Kodak Range Finder 


By means of this device, built into the standard beneath 
the camera shutter, guess-work focus is eliminated—the Kodak 
Range Finder finds the focus, finds it quickly and with 
scientific precision. 

Now fitted on the 3A Autographic Kodak Specta/—and 
the 1A Autographic Kodak Specza/—an feature of 
these two models. 

The Kodak Range Finder is described in detail in the 
1917 Kodak Catalogue recently off the press. Your dealer 
will give you a copy—or we will. 


THE PRICE, 
No. 1A Autographic Kodak Specta/, with Kodak Range Finder, 
Kodak Anastigmat lens f. 6.3 and Optimo shutter, ‘ ‘ $45.00 
No. 3A Autographic Kodak Specza/, with Kodak Range Finder, 
Kodak Anastigmat lens f. 6.3 and Optimo shutter, , ‘ 55.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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That Velox is a simple-working 


paper means something of course, 


but far more important is the fact 
that it makes the utmost of every 
amateur negative. A good negative 
deserves Velox, others demand it. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


At your dealer’s. 
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